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SOCRATES AND PLATO IN POST-ARISTOTELIAN 
TRADITION—II. 


The Platonic Commentators.—After Cicero the Academy is no more than a 
few names to us for nearly five centuries. The nearest that we get to contact 
with it in this period is in the writings of Plutarch. He was himself a student 
there, and was well read in the books of Plato and the commentaries thereon. 

There is no direct statement on our special subject to be found in 
Plutarch. But we have plenty of evidence to show how he regarded the 
Platonic writings. And the first point that emerges beyond a shadow of doubt 
is that he regarded the dialogue throughout as direct evidence of Plato’s own 
views. It is unnecessary to go through all the countless passages in which 
opinions expressed by Socrates on the dialogues are quoted as Plato’s. Almost 
all the dialogues are used. And it is not a question merely of a casual ‘as 
Plato says. We get reference to rots HAdtwvos év Vopyia wai Llodureia 
Soywact (I. 87, 25,1 Quomodo Adolescens Poetas Audire Decbeat?). After 
referring to Plato’s views on immortality, he gives his evidence of these, dna 
yap 0 mapa T@ Ilkadtwu Lwxparns (I. 295. 12, Cons. ad Apoll.). He quotes the 
well-known passage from the Phaedo as Plato’s criticism of Anaxagoras 
(III. 135, De Def. Ovac.). Most clearly perhaps of all in the De Animae 
Procreatione in Timaeo he uses several of the dialogues as evidence of Plato’s 
view of the soul. When one of these appears to be in contradiction with the 
account in the Timaeus he labours to reconcile them, without a hint that he 
had ever considered the possibility that the Phaedo, for instance, represented 
Socrates’ views, and not Plato’s at all. 

It is much less easy to say how far he regarded the dialogues as evidence 
about Socrates. They are rarely quoted for anything to do with him. 
Xencphon is used more frequently, and many of the stories come from 
unnamed sources. But he seems to accept the dialogues as historically 
correct in any statement about incidents in Socrates’ life. In the Platonicae 
Quaesttones he discusses why Plato in the Theaetetus represents Socrates as 
saying that the god told him to practise midwifery, but forbade him to bear 
himself. He suggests that the intention of this is to ascribe the critical and 
dialectical method to Socrates. But he concludes the discussion with the 
assertion that Socrates had no positive opinions of his own and did not teach 
any. The same assertion is made in the A duersus Coloten (V1. 441), though he 


1 The references are to the volume, page, and line of the Teubner edition of Plutarch’s Movalia. 
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does imply there that Plato and Socrates thought that there was a sensible and 
an intelligible world. This last point, however, does not commit him to much. 
And if the assertion about Socrates’ lack of positive opinions represents his 
considered view, and if, as we have seen to be the case, he thinks that Plato 
had positive opinions and that these could be found in the dialogues, the 
conclusion is obvious. But the first condition is far less certainly fulfilled than 
the second. 

After Plutarch we do not come into contact with the Academy again until 
we reach the age of the commentators in the fifth and early sixth centuries A.D. 
Incomparably the most important of these is Proclus. But we have also the 
commentary on the Phaedrus by Hermias, his contemporary and fellow-student 
under Syrianus at Athens, and several commentaries by the younger Olympio- 
dorus, a writer probably of the later part of the sixth century, who is supposed 
to have been teaching at Alexandria at a date subsequent to the closing of the 
Academy. There are also several commentaries on Aristotle by writers of the 
same school and period, of whom Simplicius 1s the last and certainly the ablest. 

It must be confessed that these Platonic commentaries are not very 
inspiring reading. And the great bulk of them, being concerned with the 
interpretation of the text of the dialogues, have nothing of direct bearing on our 
subject. But we may note first, what emerges with absolute clearness, that all 
these commentators throughout assume that they are expounding writings in 
which Plato’s own philosophy is to be found. Olympiodorus continually 
pauses in his exposition of the Phaedo to point out some particular doypa 
IIXatwrvixoy which is illustrated there. Hermias expounds the theory of the 
soul in the Phacdrus as Plato’s, illustrating it by reference to other dialogues, 
including the Laws. Proclus throughout quotes the dialogues for Plato’s 
views. But quotation is really unnecessary, as the fact is so obvious through- 
out. Perhaps the clearest illustration of this 1s when Proclus quotes with 
approval the statement of Iamblichus about tots déxa! duaddyous, év ois olerat 
tiv OAnv tov LXatwvos mreptéyecOat girocodiav (Proclus, In Alcib., ed. 
Creuzer, I. 11), of which the Alcibiades is put first. And the contents of these 
ten are really summarized once more in the Parmenides and the Timaeus 
(Proclus, In Tim., ed. Teubner, I. 13). 

It is clear beyond a doubt that all the commentators regard the dialogues 
as expressing Plato’s own views. How, then, do they regard the figure of 
Socrates in them? The most direct information about this is a passage in 
the Prolegomena in Platonts Philosophiam of Olympiodorus. In speaking of the 
characters of the dialogues he says: Tatra d€ ta Tpocw7ra ote TivTn KéexTHYTAL 
TO ioTOpLKOY * ov yap av Kai Ta piKpoTata eixev iatophaat o IIXaTwr, oloy drt 
cuvéxape TO oKéXOS O LwxpaTns* GAN’ oUTE TaVTAa TaCHATwOH EoTiY Ta Tepl 

1 Proclus seems to implythattheten excluded Theaetetus, Phaedrus, Symposium, Timaeus, Par- 
the Timaeus and the Parmenides. Olympiodorus  menides, Laws, Republic. But he adds the last 
(Prolegomena, § XXVI.) quotes Iamblichus as two as an afterthought, because ‘certain people’ 


mentioning twelve dialogues, and gives the list: wish to include them. 
Alcibiades, Philebus, Gorgias, Phaedro, Cratylus, 
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SOCRATES AND PLATO IN POST-ARISTOTELIAN TRADITION 3 


Ta TpocwTa* ov yap av éxéxtnvTO TO adnOés, adda Ta eis EVOS TPaypaTOS 
amrodevEw ouvteivovta. Réyet 8’ o IlAdtwv Sicny tdv ypadéwy exreyopévwv Ta 
EMLTHOELA KpwWpaTa mpos évos eidous ypadyv. This is the most definite state- 
ment that we have, but it is not very illuminating, and might be open to 
varying interpretations. It-says nothing directly about the opinions put into 
the mouths of the characters. But on the whole it is doubtful whether it 
would allow opinions to be put into their mouths which they had never held 
at all. The last sentence would rather suggest that Plato would allow 
himself no more than the liberty to select from the opinions actually held 
by them those which he himself agreed with and wished to enforce in the 
particular dialogue. 

If this is so, it would follow that, according to these writers, the views 
put into the mouth of Socrates in the dialogues would be views which he actually 
held and in which Plato also believed. And this is in fact the impression 
that we get in general from the commentaries. It is true that very often, 
when the views are mentioned as those of Socrates, he may be quoted simply 
as a dramatic character in the dialogue. This explanation would be more 
doubtful when the view is mentioned as being held by Socrates without 
special reference to the particular dialogue and confirmed by quotations from 
other dialogues, which happens more than once. There are, however, three 
passages in the commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides, where he is 
definitely giving an historical account, which place the matter beyond a doubt. 
I will give them in full, giving reference to the book of Proclus’ commentary, 
and to the volume and page of Cousin’s edition. 

(1) Book II. (IV. 55): A reference to the two schools of Italian and 
Ionian philosophy; then, Lwxparns 6é cal Tddtwv, audotépwy petacyxortes, 
TeNELOvaL pev THY KaTadEecoTEpay hirocodiary, Exhaivovar Sé THY UWnroOTéEpar, Kal 
TOUTO Kal 0 Swxpatns év Paidwue Syrol, OTe TpoTEpoy pev Huvatoroyias Hv €pacrTns, 
batepov O€é émi Ta eidn Kai Tas Oeias TaY OvTwY aiTias avadedpaynxeD. 

(2) Book II. (LV. 149): #v pév yap cai rapa trois IlvOayopeios 4 TEpi TOY 
eldav Oewpia, Kai Snroi Kal avtos ev LodiatH tav cidav Pirovs Tpocayopedwv 
tous év “Itadia coos, arr’ 6 ye padtota TpeaBevaas Kai diappndnv UTrobépevos 
Ta €l6n Lwxpatns éortiv K.T.X. 

(3) Book III. (V. 4): «ai de? XNaBety éx rovTw exeyyvwTépwv dvTwY, OTL apa 
ov povov THY opioTav éEaxev Evvotay 0 Lwxpatns, dAXAA Kal aUTO@Y TOY KwpLoTav 
eldav* 00d", ws ’Apiototérns hyaiv, éernyOn av eis THY Exeivav Déow éx THs TrEepi 
Tous optapovs StatpiBis, GA Ste dia Ociav SvTws opunv, Kai Tais idéats avros 
eméBarev. This last passage is perhaps the most striking. For it shows 
Proclus arguing against Aristotle (for the first sentence also is clearly directed 
against Aristotle's account in the Metaphysics) about Socrates’ opinions, and 
using the evidence of the dialogues as the basis of the argument. The three 
passages together are decisive. 

This being the case, we have to ask how much authority this opinion of 
Proclus and his contemporaries has. We have found no such definite opinions 
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on the subject in any earlier writers. What we have found tends, if anything, 
in the other direction. Had Proclus access to reliable testimony from the 
earliest days of the Academy on which he based his view? He quotes none, 
at any rate, though from the last passage it is clear that he knew that there 
was another view. There is, however, a passage in Syrianus’s commentary on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics which may possibly throw some light on the kind of 
argument which appealed to these later Platonists in arriving at this conclusion. 
Syrianus was the head of the Academy, the teacher both of Proclus and 
Hermias, and himself a commentator on Plato. 

The passage occurs in the commentary on Book M. 1078b. Syrianus 1s 
objecting to the whole of Aristotle’s account of the matter. He denies that 
there is any truth in the assertion that Socrates did not separate the universal 
from the particular, and that Plato introduced a new development into the 
doctrine. He points out that the Socrates in the dialogues certainly separates 
the universal. And Plato, he says, was Sixcatos cal aktomictrotatos aTavT@v 
Ta LwKPAaTOVS Huiv atrayyéAreEv: OVO’ Oo Tap’ éxeivou Tiv Pirocodiav UTodbcEa- 
pevos 7) TWAPEBN av TLE TOV ETO TOD SidSacKkadXrXonv bLAaTETAYMLEVOD 
) TapaBaivwv avT@ éxeiv@m TepieTiOer Ta pndev a’T@® TpocnKovta SoypaTa. 
Syrianus is familiar with the earlier Platonic commentators. And in a 
polemical passage it is natural to suppose that, if he had any early authority to 
bring against Aristotle, he would have quoted it. It looks much more as if his 
sole reason for contradicting Aristotle was his own sense of what was fitting 
in the relations of teacher and disciple. We may perhaps see in this a 
characteristic of an age when philosophy was coming more and more to be 
regarded not as a matter for free enquiry and argument, but as a revelation of 
truth to be preserved and handed on to successive generations.? It is quite 
consistent with this that, in point of fact, the original authority should be 
explained and interpreted in some cases out of all recognition. In fact, that 
would be the natural result of this attitude. 

All this will help us in deciding the extremely important question of the 
amount of weight that modern students of Plato should attach to the inter- 
pretations of the commentators of this age. Was there, as some modern 
scholars seem to suppose, an established tradition of interpretation in the 
Academy, going ultimately back to Plato himself? An examination of the 
evidence hardly supports that view. We have plenty of references throughout 
Proclus and the others to serious differences of opinion among Platonic 
commentators, and it is difficult to find traces of a single established and 
authoritative interpretation either before or after his time. Olympiodorus 
refers more than once to difference of interpretation between him and 
Damascius (see e.g. Jn Alcib., ed. Creuzer, pp. 4, 126; and p. 110 for differences 
between Proclus and Iamblichus). It is also important to note the other 


1 I do not wish to be taken as denying the real appear to be anxious to deny their own originality, 
originality of the best of the later neo-Platonists. and to claim that they are merely repeating the 
But it is significant that, on the whole, they thought of Plato. 
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commentators to whom reference is made by name. They go back as far as 
Xenocrates and Crantor, and the significance of the references to these will 
have to be considered directly. But after this there is a great gap. The 
earliest references after these is, I think, to Posidonius (Proclus, In 
Parm. VI. 25, 36; In Tim. 40 A.B., ed. Teubner, III. 125; Hermias, In 
Phaedvum 245c, ed. Couvreur, p. 102), a jump of two hundred years. After 
this there are one or two references to Dercyllides, of the time of Tiberius, and 
one or two mentions of Plutarch of Chaeronia in the commentary on the 
Tumaeus. And this is all for a space of a century and a half, at any rate so far 
as we know anything about the authors quoted.1. And those whom we cannot 
identify are few and infrequently quoted. 

The second century a.D. seems to have been a great age of Platonic 
commentary. Of the writers quoted by Proclus and the other commentators 
we can assign with reasonable certainty to this century Gaius, Albinus, 
Harpocration, and Numenius, who are mentioned by Proclus as among tov 
[Tratwvicav ot xopudaio (In Remp., ed. Teubner, II. 96). There is also 
Atticus, the teacher of Harpocration, and perhaps Severus, while a little later 
there are Longinus and Origenes, the contemporaries of Plotinus. All these 
are quoted frequently, and it is probably to the commentators of this period 
that Proclus refers as oi waXatoi or oi mpecBvtepor. At any rate, we may judge 
so by a passage in the commentary on the Timaeus (In Tim., ed. Teubner, 
III. 234), where he writes: wo7ep of madXaoTepor . . . Tos “ATTiKOUS NéEyW Kai 
"AXBwovs xal rovovTovs tmavtas. They are contrasted here with o epi 
[lopdvpiov. Porphyry is evidently regarded by Proclus as having begun a new 
epoch in Platonic interpretation. In one passage he puts him above all other 
Platonic commentators. And he quotes him far more frequently than any 
other, except Iamblichus and his own master, Syrianus. 

These facts tell very strongly against the idea of a continuous tradition of 
Platonic interpretation going back to the early Academy. They suggest 
rather that little, if any, of the tradition on the subject goes back further than 
the second century A.D. And if we can judge by the commentators quoted, 
the centre of the study was not in the Academy or in Athens at all, until 
Plutarch, the son of Nestorius, and his pupil, Syrianus, revived the pre- 
dominance of Athens in the fifth century a.p. Between Crantor and Syrianus 
the history of Platonic commentary in the Academy is a blank as far as our 
recorded knowledge goes.2 These conclusions are confirmed if we examine 
the scanty references in the commentaries to the work of these first com- 
mentators. Crantor, we are told, was the first Platonic commentator. But 
there is no record of any commentary of his except in the Timaeus. And the 
sole reference to that commentary that we find in Proclus is to the story 


1 Is the Strato whose dropiac are quoted so 2 The suggestion of Sinko in the pamphlet 
frequently by Olympiodorus on the Phaedo the quoted below, that Gaius was the head of the 
same as Strato 6 gvoixds quoted by Proclus in Academy, has absolutely no evidence at all in its 
the Timaeus ? He apparently lived about the support. 
same time as Posidonius. 
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already referred to above.’ Plutarch, however, refers at much greater length 
to his explanations of the dialogue, but it is not always perfectly clear how far 
the views that are ascribed to him are his interpretation of what Plato meant 
or what he thought himself. There is still more uncertainty about this in the 
case of Xenocrates,? whose views are quoted several times by Proclus, and 
frequently by Plutarch. He is quoted by the latter as representing one of the 
two opposing views about the nature of the soul, while the other is represented 
by Crantor, so that if we are to suppose that they are discussing what Plato 
thought and meant, we see as early as this diametrically opposed views about 
the interpretation of the dialogue. This could hardly have been possible if 
there had been any authoritative interpretation which had come from Plato 
himself. 

We reach, then, these conclusions about the early beginnings of Platonic 
commentary. Plato himself certainly never used the dialogues as textbooks 
nor expounded them systematically in the Academy. At the very most all 
that can have been derived from him would have been stray hints on the 
interpretation of isolated points. Xenocrates, if he expressed opinions on the 
interpretation of the dialogues at all, handed down no more than similar stray 
hints. Crantor only wrote on the Timaeus; he is never quoted for any other 
dialogue. There is no evidence that his successors ever expounded Plato’s 
dialogues at all; they were more interested in the development of their own 
philosophy, and they only used Plato’s writings, if at all, to find this philosophy 
in them. So the conclusion of the whole matter is that there is no authoritative 
tradition of interpretation of the dialogues going back to Plato himself, and 
very little, if any, going back beyond the second century A.p. It follows from 
this that the later commentators have no kind of authority for us beyond what 
they owe to their own natural intelligence and learning, and we are under no 
obligation to accept any explanation or interpretation of theirs which does not 
appeal to us as reasonable. 

The Biographies and Doxographies—Our consideration of the Platonic 
commentaries has taken us on to the last years of pagan philosophy. There 
remains to consider one class of writings, of which the bulk that has come 
down to us dates from that earlier century in which, as we saw, such a large 
portion of Platonic commentary was composed. That is the lives of Plato and 
the introductions to and summaries of his philosophy, of which several have 
come down to us. Of these we have a life of Plato and a summary of his 
doctrines by Apuleius, better known—as he would probably be horrified to 
hear—as the author of the Golden Ass. This dates from about the middle 
necessarily have ascribed them to his master. 

3 The remarks of his quoted by Plutarch and 
Proclus on the Timaeus might have been his own 
opinions. But Olympiodorus refers to what 
looks like a definite piece of explanation by him 
of the meaning of ¢povpa in the Phaedo (Olympio- 


dorus, Jn Phaed,., ed. Teubner, p. 85). We are 
not told from what work this passage is quoted. 


! Taking this into account, we may well doubt 
whether Proclus had ever himself seen the com- 
mentary of Crantor, or whether it was extant in 
his time at all. 

2 I suspect in Plutarch the first signs of the 
tendency that we have already observed in later 
writers—the tendency, that is, to assume that if 
Xenocrates held certain views himself, he must 
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of the second century a.D.; and of approximately the same period we have an 
introduction to Plato’s dialogues by Albinus of Smyrna, whom we have already 
met in Proclus’ list of the chief Platonic commentators. To the same author 
we must ascribe an account of Plato’s doctrines headed in the manuscripts by 
the name of Alcinous. It is now generally accepted that this name is an 
error for Albinus,! and that the account of the doctrines is by the same author 
as the introduction. Probably from the beginning of the following century we 
have the compilation of Diogenes Laertius, which includes, of course, much 
older material. There is an anonymous life of Plato of uncertain date, and at 
the end of the period we find a life of Plato and prolegomena to his philosophy 
by Olympiodorus, of which we have already spoken. 

The lives of Plato may be dismissed briefly. The same incidents and state- 
ments are found in all of them, though Diogenes is fuller and contains a certain 
amount that is not found in the others. This account is also of more interest 
than the others, in that it gives the authority for many of the statements. He 
mentions about twenty different authors, some of them more than once. The 
earliest of them are Speusippus, who is quoted (probably at second or third 
hand) for the rumours about Plato’s miraculous birth, and Hermodorus, who 
is the authority for the statement—omitted in the other biographies—about 
Plato’s sojourn with Euclides at Megara after the death of Socrates. 
Dicaearchus and Aristoxenus, both of them pupils of Aristotle, are quoted 
But the author most frequently quoted of all is Favorinus, 
who wrote in the second century A.D. 

Compare now the two earlier lives—those of Apuleius and Diogenes. 
The former is much the shorter, and every statement of fact in it is also in 
Diogenes, though generally in a fuller, and once or twice in a slightly different, 
But it is noteworthy that the great majority of the statements which 
these two have in common are given by Diogenes without the reference to any 
authority by name. And these statements are very often about quite small 
details, such as the assertion, which appears in all the lives, that Plato’s first 
visit to Sicily was undertaken for the purpose of seeing the volcanoes.” We are 
probably safe in assuming, then, that they both were using the same original 
work, but that Diogenes supplemented it by extracts from other writers. 
What this original work was need not be discussed here. It is certainly not an 


more than once. 


form. 


authority of any great weight. 

There are two statements, one each in Diogenes and Apuleius, which bear 
slightly on our subject. Apuleius, after his account of the early influences on 
Plato, goes on: ‘ Nam quamuis de diuersis officinis haec ei essent philosophiae 
membra suscepta, naturalis a Pythagoreis, [dialectica| rationalis . . . atque 
moralis ex ipso Socrate fonte, unum tamen ex omnibus et quasi proprii partus 
corpus effecit,’ etc. (Apuleius, De Platone, 187). There is a lacuna after 


from the description of volcanic phenomena in 
the Phaedo. This isquite possible. But it is not 
likely that the inference would have occurred 
independently to several authors. 


1 This was first shown by J. Freudenthal, 
Hellenistische Studien II1.: Der Platoniker Albinos 
und dev falsche Alkinoos. 

2 It has been suggested that this is an inference 
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‘rationalis’: ‘ab Eleaticis’ has been conjectured. Apuleius ascribes to them 
an important influence on Plato in the preceding passage. Diogenes expresses 
himself on somewhat similar lines, but with certain differences: Mé&v re 
éroijcato Tav Te Hpakdertetwv Aoywv Kal IlvOayopinav nai Swxpatixav. Ta 
pev yap aic@nra, cal’ ‘Apadkre:tov: ta dé vonta, cata IlvOayopav: ta dé 
We need not worry ourselves about the 
question how two accounts, clearly derived from the same source, should come 
to differ on this point. It will be observed that they agree in distinguishing 
and contrasting the Socratic and Pythagorean influence, and in ascribing to 
the former only the moral and political views of Plato. For the rest, the 
statement of Apuleius clearly rests on an inference from the Timaeus, and 


, Y , 
TodTiKa, KaTa LwKpaTny édidocoder. 


(if ‘ab Eleaticis’ is correct) from the Sophist and Parmenides; while the 
account of Diogenes very obviously goes straight back once more to Aristotle 
in the Metaphysics. To the same source, somewhat elaborated, may be traced 
another incidental remark of Diogenes (III. i. 56). After a comparison with 
the history of the drama, he goes on: ovtws xai Tijs dtdocodias oO Royos. 
TPOTEpov eV 7VY pmovoELdns, wS O huatKkos:* SevTepov b& Lwxpatns mpocéOnKe Tov 
nOcxov* tpitov dé [TXat@v Tov dvadexTixoy, Kai éreNectovpynae THY hirocodiav. 
We turn, then, to the doxographies of Plato, the introductions to his 
Besides the authors already 
mentioned, we have fragments, preserved by Eusebius, of the writings of 
Atticus, Severus, and Numenius, whose names we have already met in the 
writings of Proclus. But, with one exception, there is nothing in these which 
has much bearing either direct or indirect on our subject. The exception is 


dialogues, and the accounts of his philosophy. 


an interesting quotation from Numenius (fragmenta Phil. Gracc., ed. Didot, 
Vol. III., p. 154, fr. 1). 
Socrates came to hold views entirely opposed to each other. 


He is explaining how the different disciples of 
This happened, 
according to him, because each of them only attended to one of the different 
elements that Socrates combined in his philosophy. o é6€ [[Adt@v Iv@ayopicas 
(nde. dé Tov SwKxpatny pndauolev 7 exeiMev Tavita Kai ToladTa eimeiy TE Kal 
yvovTa eipnkévat), Me ovv Kal avTos auvedjoato Ta Tpdypata K.T.rA. This is 
striking, because not only does it assume definitely that Plato followed Socrates 
in his views, but it also equally definitely connects Socrates’ views with those 
of the Pythagoreans. It is, I think, the only passage where this connexion is 
unequivocally asserted, though there are hints of it in Plutarch. Otherwise, 
as we have seen, the prevalent view is directly opposed to any idea of such a 
connexion. Numenius does not give any earlier authority in support of his 
account, and it is perfectly possible that it is purely his own idea. He is 
certainly an original, even eccentric, exponent of earlier philosophies. Himself 
a Pythagorean rather than a Platonist, his aim seems to have been to trace 
back Greek philosophy to the wisdom of the East, introduced into Europe by 
He is the author of the well-known saying, Ti yap éore Tato 
a remark which hardly tends to establish our confidence 


Pythagoras. 





4 Mevons artixifov 


in his judgment. 
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We turn, then, to the accounts of Plato’s philosophy which have been 
preserved to us in their entirety. Of these we have one by Albinus, including 
the Introduction to the dialogues, one by Apuleius, and at least three, probably 
four, different accounts in Diogenes Laertius. Of these last, the first is 
ascribed to a certain Alcimus, who gives a brief account of Plato’s views in the 
course of an argument directed to show that they were largely borrowed from 
Epicharmus. We then have an elaborate introduction to the study of Plato, 
containing a discussion of the dialogue form, of the order and arrangement of 
the dialogues, and other similar points. This is presented in a comparatively 
literary form, and is clearly the work of Diogenes himself, or of the author on 
whom his work is based. There is then a brief and badly arranged account of 
Plato’s views, which is almost certainly by a different hand from this intro- 
duction. Finally, we have an extraordinary list of dsaupéoers of every 
imaginable kind of thing, which is given as Plato’s on the authority of 
Aristotle. This last is of no value and no interest to us. 

The evidence of Alcimus, on the other hand, is of extreme interest. We 
are told nothing about him here, except that this passage is taken from the 
first of four books mpos ’Awuvtav. On the basis of this he has been identified 
(by Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa) with a Sicilian historian of this name, who 
was probably a younger contemporary of Plato’s. If this be so, this is one of 
the earliest accounts of Plato’s philosophy that we possess, and it is of great 
interest as showing the kind of knowledge of this philosophy that was 
possessed by those outside of Plato’s own school. It is a brief and compressed 
account, obviously only a selection from what Alcimus said, though what is 
Without going into it in detail, we can 
Nor are there 


given purports to be his exact words. 
say that the whole of it could be derived from the dialogues. 
any signs of some dialogues being considered of superior authority to others. 
The distinction between alio@nrov and vontov, between yéveots and ovcia, the 
world of flux and the eternal Forms, are the common property of all the 
dialogues from the Phaedo to the Timaeus. We also have the doctrine of 
Reminiscence, though in a distorted form, and the expressions petéyew and 
TmTapadetyuata to describe the relation between the Forms and the things of 
sense. The whole account is clearly derived straight from the dialogues, and 
from no other sources. 

The other passages in Diogenes and the works of Albinus and Apuleius 
present some nice problems in ‘ Quellenforschung.’ They have been worked 
over carefully by Freudenthal (Joc. cit.) and Sinko (De Apulet et Albini doctrinae 
Platonicae adumbratione), and there are some valuable comments by Diels in the 
introduction to the Doxographi Graeci, and a short criticism of Sinko’s conclu- 
sions by Praechter (art. ‘ Gaius,’ in Pauly-Wissowa). For the sources of Diogenes 
there are further discussions by Usener (Kleine Schriften, Vol. III. vii.: art. 
Die Unterlage der Laertius Diogenes) and by Schwartz (art. ‘ Diogenes Laertius,’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa). A comparison of parallel passages shows in the first place 
that Apuleius and Albinus are clearly using the same source for their accounts 
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of the doctrine. In the introduction to the dialogues there are passages 
almost verbally the same in Albinus and Diogenes, though there are many 
passages in each with no parallel in the other. And finally there is a passage 
in Albinus’s account of the doctrine which very closely resembles, sometimes 
in the actual words and phrases, a passage preserved by Eusebius from Arius 
Didymus, a writer of uncertain date. 

The most varied conclusions have been drawn from this and other evidence 
about the original sources of these authors. Sinko, on very small grounds, 
claims a work by Gaius, the teacher of Albinus, as the original of both 
Apuleius and Albinus. 
Nicias of Nicaea, a writer of the time of Nero, as the ‘ Unterlage’ of Diogenes. 
He believes that the main portion of the book is taken bodily from Nicias, and 
that extracts from other authors were simply added on, as in a scrap-book. 
He mentions our present passage particularly as one of those which come 
Freudenthal, on the other hand, argues that there 
And this is the conclusion also 


Usener on various grounds makes out a case for 


bodily from this original. 
is no single author underlying Diogenes. 
of Schwarz, who develops an ingenious but entirely baseless theory that 
Diogenes did not live to complete the work, and that what we have is his 
collection of material with some passages written out completely. The intro- 
duction to the dialogues he mentions as one of these passages. 

It would be impossible here to attempt to arrive at a definite opinion on 
these matters, on which probably no certainty is possible. Provisionally we 
may accept the sober conclusion of Freudenthal that Diogenes and Albinus, 
and therefore Apuleius also, are all using as a basis some earlier work, of 
which all that we can say is that it is earlier than Albinus, and later than 
Thrasyllus and Dercyllides, who are both mentioned by name. That gives us 
roughly the space of a century between 50 and 150 A.D. All this, however, 
must not be taken as meaning that our authors did not read Plato themselves. 
In fact, it is perfectly clear that they did, sometimes with great care. 

A careful examination of these accounts shows that the authors relied 
almost entirely on the dialogues for their account of Plato’s philosophy. 
Further, they apparently regarded all the dialogues as of equal authority. 
The Timaeus certainly is quoted much more frequently than any other 
dialogue: the first part of Apuleius’s account, for instance, is based on it 
alone. But that is natural, because it is the only dialogue which deals at 
iength with subjects such as the creation of the world and the nature of 
physical processes, in which these later writers were particularly interested. 
But there is no evidence that the other dialogues were not considered as 
equally authoritative expressions of Plato’s thought. Considerable use is also 
made of the Republic and the Phaedo, both of which Albinus uses as his sources 
And there are 
throughout many traces of dependence on other dialogues. Nor are there any 
signs that anv other source of information about Plato was recognized. The 


additions to be found in these writers are clearly later developments under 


for Plato’s arguments in favour of the immortality of the soul. 
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Stoic, Peripatetic, or other influences, generally, it is true, to be found 
implicitly, if not explicitly, in Plato’s writings. A typical instance of the way 
these later developments are foisted on Plato is to be found in Albinus. He 
attributes certain logical doctrines to Plato, which, as formulated, are clearly 
of a later date. And he supports this attribution by illustrating from Plato’s 
dialogues the different kinds of argument which these views distinguished and 
classified. 

It is curious that, though Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian doctrines 
are sometimes ascribed to Plato, Aristotle’s own account of Plato’s views does 
not seem to have been used by these writers to modify or supplement the 
information that can be derived from the dialogues. The commentators on 
Aristotle do, of course, know of his contributions to our knowledge on this 
point. but there is no sign that they regarded it as in any way correcting or 
modifying what could be learnt from the dialogues which they quote freely for 
It is from these commentators that we get our only hint 
of other authoritative sources of information about Plato besides what we can 
get from Aristotle and the dialogues. Simplicius twice mentions a work of 
Hermodorus about Plato, which he quotes for certain views of his about the 


Plato’s views. 


division of existing beings into xa’ avira and mpos érepa and further develop- 
It is to be observed that this book was evidently not extant in 
He does not claim to have seen it 


ments of this. 
the Academy in the time of Simplicius. 
himself, but quotes Porphyry as the authority, who in his turn quotes it from a 
work of Dercyllides on the philosophy of Plato. This, incidentally, is but one 
more instance of how complete the break is between the Academy of the 
neo-Platonists and the Academy of its first founders. In any case, the 
information that Hermodorus has to give, though in a small degree it supple- 
ments, cannot be said in any way to modify the information that we 
can derive from the dialogues. Porphyry himself points out the close 
connexion between what we find in this passage and what we can derive 
from the Philebus. Except for these passages and the one historical state- 
ment in Diogenes I can find nothing in later writers which is derived from 
Hermodorus. 

There remains now to give a brief account of what is said by Albinus and 
Diogenes in the way of introduction to the dialogues, and with that our long 
task will be concluded. There is little of any great interest to us to be 
extracted from these passages, except the fact, already abundantly clear, that 
they regarded the dialogues as containing the philosophy of Plato. It may be 
of interest to quote the definition of the dialogue, which is given in almost 
verbally the same form by our two authors, who thus clearly took it as an 
accepted account from an earlier writer: “Ears d6€ dsddXoyos |ovK aAXO TL H 
Noyos, Albinus] é& épwricews Kal amoKpicews ouyKEelwEevos TEpl TLVOS TOV 


of which some modern writers seem prepared to 
treat them as almost first-hand authorities on 


1 In particular it throws some light on the 
contents of that library of the Academy to which 
these commentators had access, on the strength 


Plato. 
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pirocopoupevwv Kai Trodkitixav [rpayudarwv, Albinus] peta ris mperovons 
nOoTrotias TOV TapahapBavopévar TpocwMTeV Kai THs KaTAa THY NEEW KaTATKEVTS 
(Diogenes Laertius III. i. 48). The words mperovans 7Ooroias do not imply 
any great degree of historical accuracy. Albinus explains them subsequently 
as meaning that the philosopher in the dialogue should always be represented 
as speaking with a noble simplicity and love of truth, while to the sophist 
Should be attributed 70 mrovxidov Kal Td madiuBorov Kat 70 didodo£ov, and the 
idvwttxos should also speak according to character. This does not tell us very 
much, nor does the discussion of the classification and arrangement of the 
dialogues add anything to what we know already. 

There is, however, one definite statement found in Diogenes alone, which, 
if he were a much more valuable authority than he really is, would almost 
settle the whole question. He refers to the old controversy, which we have 
already met with in Cicero, whether Plato was a dogmatist or a sceptic. 
This controversy evidently began as soon as the Academy became affected by 
the sceptical doctrine. And even a writer as late as Olympiodorus feels it 
necessary to refer to it and to argue the point (Olymp., Proleg. in Platon. 
Phil. X., XI.). Diogenes entirely rejects the sceptical interpretation of ihe 
dialogues, and sums up thus (III. i. 52): Kal mepi pév tav aito SoxovvTar 
atopaivetat dia TeTTApwY TpocwTwV, LwKpaTous, Tyuaiov, Tod ’AOnvaiov Eé€vov, 
tov ’EXeatov Eevov. EKioi 8’ of Eévor ody, @s Ties tmrérXaBov, IIhdtov Kai 
llapwevidns, adda TAdCpaTa ciow avwovupa. "Emel Kai ta Swxpatous Kai Ta 
Tiwatov A€yov IIdatowv Soyparife. This is a pretty definite statement, which 
certainly goes back much earlier than Diogenes. Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrh. 
Hyp. 1. a. 33) mentions the controversy and this particular view, which he 
refers to in almost the same words (drodaivetas 51a Lwxpdtovs 7) Trpaiov 
 TLvoS TV ToLoOUT@V). Heascribes it to Aenesidemus,' whom he quotes as one 
of the leading figures in the controversy. This takes us back to early in the 
first century B.c. But it is doubtful if we can trace it much further. This 
particular formulation of the view is clearly a product of the sceptical 
controversy. Its value as evidence of earlier opinion is, then, purely negative. 
At most it suggests that there cannot have been in existence any decisive 
evidence in favour of an opposite view. And this, as we have already seen, is 
a characteristic of a great part of our evidence. 

This long and, it must be confessed, rather tedious investigation is now 
concluded. I cannot claim to have discussed or even examined every existing 
piece of evidence on the subject. To make that claim it would be necessary 
to have examined every allusion to Plato or Socrates in the whole of the later 
Greek literature. In that vast field there are no doubt many such passages 
which have escaped my notice, though I have, of course, examined many more 
than I have thought necessary to discuss here. But I think that at least 


1 The name of Aenesidemus in this passage is the MSS. But the conjecture is almost cer- 
a conjectural emendation, originally made by _ tainly right, and has been universally accepted. 
Fabricius, for an otherwise unknown name in 
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I have examined all the most important authorities and discussed the more 
striking statements. 

What, then, are the general conclusions which can be drawn from this 
investigation ? Wecan say, in the first place, that there is practical unanimity 
among all later writers that the dialogues represent Plato’s own thought. 
They are invariably quoted as evidence for this, and the views with which we 
are familiar in the dialogues are regularly ascribed to Plato. The theory 
which is most frequently associated with his name is the doctrine of the 
Forms, and after that we probably hear most about the tripartite division 
of the soul. But almost every view that is put into the mouth of Socrates in 
the dialogues is at one time or the other ascribed to Plato. And there is 
absolutely no hint that the dialogues are ever considered as being purely 
biographical in character or as having any other purpose than the inculcation 
of views which the author believed to be true. There is no such general 
agreement about the extent to which the dialogues present an historical 
picture of Socrates. They seem to be generally accepted as an accurate 
representation of his personal characteristics, and also as evidence, so far as 
they go, for incidents in his life. But it is much more doubtful how far they 
are taken as representing the philosophical views which he actually held. 
There is much less said than we might have hoped on the question. Some 
statements are ambiguous, some seem pretty definitely to imply that the 
dialogues are not to be taken as representing the actual views of Socrates, 
while others seem to imply even more definitely that they are. But it is to be 
remarked that the most definite statements in this latter sense come from the 
latest writers. We may note in passing that there is next to no evidence to 
connect Socrates with the Pythagoreans ; in fact, most of the evidence, such 
as it is, is rather the other way. 

About the worth of all this evidence we do not arrive at a very favourable 
conclusion. Little or none of it can be traced back to an earlier source of any 
real authority, except to the passages in Aristotle which are still extant. And 
certainly we have nothing which we can possibly set up in rivalry to his 
account. And the conclusion of the whole matter is that there is really little 
or nothing to be gained from a study of these later writers which cannot be 
gained far better by a direct study of Plato and Aristotle themselves. 

G. C. FIELD. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 











ON EURIPIDES, MEDEA 214-18. 


Kopiv@tar yuvatxes, €€nAGov Sopwv, 

py pot te peudnoG’ + oida yap roAAovs Bporav 
TELVOUS YEYOTas, TOUS eV OupaTwv a7ro 

tous 5’ ev Oupaiows* of & ad’ yovyxov odds 
dvokAaav exTHoavTo Kai padupiarv. 

THIS passage has caused much discussion and much variety of opinion, 
and it still remains doubtful whether the later commentators in their efforts at 
exact interpretation have been more successful than the earlier ones. The 
general sense is sufficiently clear. Medea is making an apology to the Chorus 
of sympathizing Corinthian ladies for her delay in appearing before them. So 
far all are agreed. The difficulties, real or unreal, arise when we begin to 
inquire what form the apology actually takes. First of all there are doubts as 
to the meaning of tous ev oupatwy do. In the scholia we have a gloss py 
opwpmevoe and the explanation rovs pev ato tod ywpifecOar Kai atrobev Tav 
Oupatev eivat. Many scholars have taken exception to this view on two 
grounds, as stated by Verrall ad loc., because (1) ‘the sense of motion is not 
there, and (2) there is no reference to any eyes in particular.’ He requires 
either authority or analogy for this. As far as the absence of motion is 
concerned, it is sufficient to refer to Thuc. 1, 7 ai 6€ maXdasai (TodELS) aro 
Oaracons padrdXrov wKicOncar, id. I, 99 iva wn an’ oixov wat, Hom. I/. B 292 
Hévov ato 7s adoxvoto. Then there is the analogous expression ai yap 6n pot 
at’ ovatos moe yévarto (Il. & 272, cf. X 454). As to the second objection, why 
is it necessary that the eyes of anyone in particular should be referred to? 
There is no more ambiguity here than there is in Jl. V 53 @accov amr’ 
op0aruov, where the meaning is ‘so as to be out of sight, not of me or you, but 
of everybody.’ In fact, it could not be maintained with any show of reason 
that a7’ ofParpov and a7’ ovatos could not mean ‘out of sight’ and ‘ out of 
hearing’ respectively either with particular or with general reference. 

Following tovs am’ oupatrwy and in contrast with it we have tovs ép 
O@vpaios usually rendered ‘among strangers.’ This expression, to quote 
Verrall, ‘is equally doubtful, because év in a local sense followed by a word not 
properly local in sense is hardly Attic.’ The limitation to Attic is obviously 
intended to exclude Homeric instances, which, needless to say, are fairly 
numerous; but although I think good grounds might be found for contesting 
Verrall’s position, it is needless to do so in this case, as it is quite possible and, 
if I may say so, much better to take év @vpaios as analogous to the datives we 
see in Aristophanes, Eccles. 627: 

amo Tov Seitrvou Kal THpHaOVG’ emi ToioWw Snpociocw .. ., 
if so, Ovpaios is either a neuter plural or masculine agreeing with tozross, as 
the scholiast on Aristophanes explains dynpocioow (v. the Classical Quarterly, 
January, 1919, p. 16), and the meaning of it is simply ‘in public life.’ 

But the chief error, if I may so call what is really a punctilious verbal 
accuracy oblivious of other considerations of everyday language, lies, I make 
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no scruple to say, in the misunderstanding of oida yap rrodXovs Bpotav ceuvous 
yeyatas ‘for I know that many people have become, or are, ceuvot.’ A scholiast 
says ceuvous, olov UTepndavous voyifouevous, ‘ that is, are considered reserved 
or haughty.’ This is the censure Medea is desirous to avoid pa) po te 
ueumno6’, but the literal purist objects that Medea does not say are considered, 
but are ceuvoi, and so the censure falls on the Corinthian ladies, whose censure 
on herself Medea is avowedly deprecating. Obviously it would not be a 
conciliatory opening of an apology to reflect more or less severely on those to 
whom the apology is addressed. Examples of this sort might pass in our 
House of Commons, when no apology is intended, but Euripides is not 
presenting Medea as a House of Commons apologist. He is merely making 
her use language in the ordinary manner, just as we do even now. When 
a man finds himself in a dilemma he is apt to say, ‘ Whichever course I take I 
am sure to be wrong, meaning of course that others will consider him to 
be wrong, not that he will be really wrong. The form of expression is logically 
inaccurate, I admit, but it is in common use, and there is a certain amount 
of freedom and elasticity in language which should not go unrecognized. 
Ordinary conversation is full of such ellipses, and Medea’s speech is essentially 
of a conversational character. Professor Gilbert Murray in his translation 
does not fall into this error. He takes ceyvovs to refer to Medea in the sense 
‘sustained by pride ’—i.e. showing no weakness in facing her trouble. 

I submit that ceuvovs really means too proud to receive sympathy, and 
would explain the passage thus: I have come out that you should have no 
cause to find fault with me and say I am too proud to see you, for I am well 
aware that many are so regarded (d6vcKXerav KTHTAapévous Kai TEe“voTNTa); Some 
may keep out of sight, others may appear in public. The distinction between 
oi ev atr’ Ooupatwv and oi & év Ovpaios is neither over-subtle nor, as Verrall 
says, ‘utterly pointless.’ It exactly corresponds to the dilemma in which 
Medea finds herself: she must either meet these ladies or refuse to be seen; 
for her, as a Scotchman might say, it is a case of ‘ but or ben’ (by-out or 
by-in), either course entailing some detraction. Still keeping to the point of her 
statement, to the undeserved censure, the péuwis, which falls upon so many, 
she proceeds to say: Others who are content to live quietly, not shunning 
society altogether nor anxious to push to the front and be known to the 
public, are heedless and indifferent, neglectful of social and political duty. 
The charge is lightly made, and such superficial views ought to be corrected 
by a deeper knowledge of personal character. Even a native cannot afford to 
offend his fellow-citizens; much less would I, an alien, venture to hurt the 
feelings of the Corinthians. My excuse to you is that I have sustained a 
great shock. 

This is, I submit, a fair paraphrase of Medea’s words (214-226), and leaves 
no difficulty without explanation in a vexed passage which, though condensed, 
is throughout reasonable, pertinent to the occasion, and worthy of Euripides. 

T. L. AGaAr. 














LEX DE ACTIS CN. POMPEII CONFIRMANDIS: 
LEX IVLIA OR LEX VATINIA ? 


(1) In Cicero, In Vatinium, § 29, occur the words: ‘ Fecerisne foedera 
tribunus plebis cum ciuitatibus, cum regibus, cum tetrarchis ?’ 

With this are to be compared : 

(2) Ad Fam.1.9,7: ‘In quo omnia dicta sunt libertate animoque maximo 
de ui, de auspiciis, de donatione regnorum.’ 

(3) Att. II. 9, 1: ‘Improbitate istorum, qui auspicia, qui Aeliam legem, 
qui Iuniam et Liciniam, qui Caeciliam et Didiam neglexerunt . . 
quasi praedia tetrarchis . . . dederunt.’ 

There is little doubt, I believe, that all three passages refer to one and 
the same event—a law or a block of laws passed, at the instigation of the 
triumvirate, through the instrumentality of Vatinius. The words in (1) are 
addressed to Vatinius himself; those in (2) are descriptive of what Cicero had 


. qui regna 


said to him in (1) and elsewhere in the Jz Vat. As regards (3), we know that 
Vatinius had disregarded the auspices and the Aelian law (In Vat. 5, 14, 18, 
20, 23), and the Junian and Licinian law (Jn Vat. 33 and 24; Pro Sestio 135), 
and the Caecilian and Didian law (Pvo Sestio 135); and that as tribune of the 
Plebs he had made treaties with tetrarchs (Jn Vat. 29). It is also to be 
noticed that his name is mentioned in A?t. II. 9, 2, a few lines later, which 
shows at any rate that he was not far from the surface of Cicero’s thoughts in 


Att. II. 9, I. 


A. In Vat. 29: ‘ Fecerisne foedera tribunus plebis cum cluitatibus, cum 
regibus, cum tetrarchis . . .?’ 

Commentators on this passage have agreed in deciding that certainly the 
compact with Ptolemy Auletes and probably the treaty with Ariovistus must 
be indicated,! and this has been generally accepted. It is, however, very 
doubtful indeed, for both these arrangements were made with the authority 
of the Senate,2 and involved no sabotage of constitutional safeguards (cf. 
Att. Il. 9, Long takes 
‘foedera’ to mean ‘corrupt private bargains, as the result of which Vatinius 
made certain vogationes’; on the one hand this throws no light on the matter, 
on the other ‘foedera’ has a very formal ring about it in this passage, and 
Ptolemy and Ariovistus 


I, ‘qui omnia remedia reipublicae effuderunt’). 


appears to carry its proper meaning of ‘treaties.’ 
might be supposed to explain ‘regibus,’ but they in no way explain ‘cum 
ciuitatibus, cum tetrarchis.’ It seems to me that the passage can only refer to 
the ratification of Pompey’s acts in the East. The Senate had refused to ratify 


1 Cf, Halm’s edition ad loc. Bell. Gall. I. 35. 


2 Cf, Pro Sest. 57; Caesar, Bell. Ciu, II]. 107 ; 
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them, and had even sought to re-establish the acts of Lucullus repealed by 
Pompey ;* in 59 B.c. the acts of Pompey were ratified, against the wishes of 
the Senate, by the people.” They included the restoration of their kingdoms, 
with additions, to various kings—e.g. Tigranes, Ariobarzanes, Antiochus; the 
setting up of twelve tetrarchs in Galatia under the suzerainty of Deiotarus; and 
of a large number of city states—cimtates. So Appian (B.C. II. 1x.) says of 
Pompey’s acts: (Iloumnios) n&iov morAXa boa Baciredo. Kai Suvacrats Kai 
ToAEoL ededwKer THY BovAnv BeBata@cat. The result of the ratification of those 
acts would be ‘ foedera,’ treaties with foreign states; and Cicero says to 
Vatinius: ‘ Fecerisne foedera tribunus plebis cum ciuitatibus, cum regibus, 
cum tetrarchis ?’ 


B. It has always been assumed that the ratification of Pompey’s acts was 
carried out by alaw of Caesar himself, and such a Lex Julia is enrolled in our 
works of reference.* The evidence for it rests on two‘ passages : 

(1) Appian, Bell. Ciu. Il. 13: érépovs vopous cai ta Loprnio rerpaypéva 
avTavtTa €xupou, Kd0atep UTécXNTO aUT@.. . 

(2) Dio 38, 7: ws & ovv Kai TovTo To EOvos (the equites) @xewcaTo TpaToV 
pev Ta TpaXOévta vTO Tov Iloumniov Tavta, unte TOD AovKovAXOU pT’ arXrov 
TIVOS aVvTLGTAaVTOS, €BeBaiwoev* Erretta dé Kal GdAXa TOAXAa StevopeOeTncE .. . 

That would be strong evidence if there were none better; I submit, how- 
ever, that the three passages quoted from Cicero are decisively against it. 
The real responsibility for most of Vatinius’s tribunician actions rested with 
Caesar; and on the principle that ‘qui per alterum rem facit, ipse facit,’ 
Appian and Dio might easily say in general terms, as was probably said in 
59 B.c. at Rome, that ‘ Caesar had ratified Pompey’s acts,’ though Vatinius 
had actually done so for him. Similarly Cicero, ad Att. II. 24. 3, says: 
‘Postero autem die Caesar . . . Vettium in rostra produxit eumque in eo loco 
constituit quo Bibulo consuli aspirare non liceret. ... Addidit (Vettius) ad 
extremum cum iam dimissa contione reuocatus a Vatinio fuisset....’ From 
In Vat. 24, however, we learn that the hand was the hand of Vatinius, ‘cum 
L. Vettium . . . in contionem produxeris, indicem in rostris, in illo, inquam, 
augurato templo ac loco... conlocaris...? Dixeritne in contione tua, 
rogatus a te. ..? Sed qui fuit tuus ille tantus furor ut . . . eum repente 
reuocares ?’ 

Thus again Suetonius (Caesar, c. 20) says: ‘Caesar lege agraria promulgata 
obnuntiantem collegam armis foro expulit,’ whereas from In Vat. 21 and 22 it 
is clear that Vatinius was the instrument of the deed.® 


1 Cf. Plut. Pomp. 48. 

2 Ibid. 

> Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, Rotondi, etc., 
sub leges Iuliae. 

* Various other references are given, but are 
undecisive—e.g. Velleius II. 44, 2; Bell, Alex. 
68,1; Plutarch, Lucullus 42, Pompey 48. 


5 Cf. also Meyer, Caesar’s Monarchie, p. 419. 
Bell, Ciu. III. 1 reads: ‘Itemque praetoribus 
tribunisque piebis rogationes ad populum feren- 
tibus nonnullos ambitus Pompeia lege damnatos 
in integrum restituit.’ Dio (41, 36), Appian 
(II. 48), and Plutarch (Caes. 37) all ascribe this 
to Caesar personally. 
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Although Dio and Appian may have thought that it was a Lex Iulia which 
ratified the acts of Pompey, they do not make any definite statement to that 
effect as though they were quoting from an official record. At first sight the 
continuation of the passage from Dio quoted above does seem to include that 
lex in the voyos "JovAiow. It runs as follows: . . . wndévos evaytiovpévov: ovdé 
yap od’ o Kdtwy avteiré Tt, KaitTep ev TH OTpAaTHYia IV pETA TADTA OV TOAAD 
vaTepov Exye, pndapov THs TV vOu“wY avTOD Tpocnyopias, ws Kal ‘lovAiwy 
émixaroupéevov, émiuvnoGeis: ta yap Stkactnpia Kat’ avTovs émikAnpav TO 
Ovou“a avTa@y yeXowuTaTa amexpUuTTeTo. But the fact that this story was told in 
connexion with the law courts indicates that it is only the Lex Iulia de rebus 
vepetundis which is referred to, and the /ex de actts Pompett is not involved. 


C. Botsford (Roman Assemblies, p. 303) points out that from the time of 
the Caudine disaster the Comitia Tributa acquired the right of ratifying 
treaties, which suggests that tribunes presided on such occasions, for plebiscita 
were passed by the Comitia Tributa usually at the rogation of a tribune 
(cf. Gaius, Inst. I. tit. 2, S. 4: ‘Plebiscitum est quod plebs plebeio magis- 
tratu interrogante, ueluti tribuno, constituebat’). This is borne out by 
Livy XXX. 43, 2: ‘Tum M’ Acilius et Q. Minucius tribuni plebis ad populum 
tulerunt “ Vellent iuberentne Senatum decernere ut cum Carthaginiensibus 
pax fieret; quem eam pacem dare quemque ex Africa exercitus deportare 
iuberent”’: de pace “uti rogas” omnes tribus iusserunt; pacem dare 
P. Scipionem, eundem exercitus deportare.’ And XXXIII. 25, 6: ‘ Marcellus 
pacem simulatam . . . dicendo et rebellaturum si exercitus deportatus esset 
regem, dubios sententiae patres fecerat. Et forsitan obtinuisset consul, ni 
QO. Marcius Ralla et C. Atinius Labeo tribuni plebis se intercessuros dixissent 
ni prius ipsi ad plebem tulissent “ uellent iuberentne cum rege Philippo pacem 
esse.’ ea rogatio ... ad plebem lata est; omnes quinque et XXX. tribus 
“uti rogas” iusserunt.” We know that Pompey’s acts were ratified by the 
people,” therefore (since treaties of peace were involved) in all probability by 
plebiscitum and at the rogation of a tribune—i.e. of Vatinius, the only 
legislating magistrate of 59 B.c. except Caesar.” 

Taiiblers, it is true (Imperium Romanum, pp. 127 and 8), suggests that consuls 
rather than tribunes presided over the tributa on these occasions, but the only 
instance he quotes (Polybius 18, 42) appears to be inconclusive. It deals with 
the same story as Livy XXXIII. 25. 6, quoted above, which Taiibler thinks it 
contradicts. It runs as follows: Adywv Sé€ mrAELovwY yevouevwn Ev TH TVYKANTA, 
TauTH pev eddxer BeBasodv Tas oporoyias: eis Sé Tov Sipov eicevexPevtos Tov 


StaBovriov Mdpxos (Marcellus), adros ériOupar tis eis THY “EAXada dtaBacews, 


. a s > \ / " , . \ 
avrédeye Kal TONY ErroleiTO oTrOvdSnY Eis TO StakoYar Tas ouVOnKaS* ov wHV | 


GX’ & ye Shpuos Kata THY Tod Titov mpoaipeow emexipwoe Tas Siadvoes. This 
does not appear to contradict Livy’s story as regards the comitia; it only tells 
us that the consul addressed the meeting, not that he presided. On the 


1 Cf, Livy XXIX. 12. 15 sq. 2 Plut. Pomp. 48. 3 In Vat, § 17. 
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contrary, the fact that he spoke against the measure would detract from the 
probability of his having proposed it. 


D. In the letter ad Fam. I. 9, 7, Cicero is trying to make out what was, I 
think, not in accordance with the facts‘—namely, that in his attack upon 
Vatinius he had been attacking Pompey. Now ‘donatione regnorum’ has the 
place of emphasis at the end of the sentence. It cannot refer to Ptolemy, for 
it sums up ‘fecerisne foedera cum ciuitatibus, cum regibus, cum tetrarchis,’? and 
there are no free states or tetrarchs in Egypt; nor can ‘ donatio regnorum ’ 
represent a vague ‘conventional’ charge against Vatinius, even if ‘ foedera’ 
could. Therefore it either refers to some very important event of which we 
know nothing at all, or it refers to the ratification of Pompey’s acts through 
the instrumentality of Vatinius, in which case it has very great emphasis 
indeed. Notice again that in the letter, where he makes out that his attack 
was levelled at Pompey, he says: ‘... sedente Cn. Pompeio .. . omnia 
dicta sunt libertate animoque maximo . . . de donatione regnorum.’ In the 
speech (In Vat. 29), where he was as a matter of fact taking every care not to 
offend Pompey, there are no signs of ‘libertate animoque maximo.’ The 
crime suggested there is not that Vatinius made treaties with kings and 
tetrarchs, but that he made money out of doing so. The inference is that 
Cicero was taking pains not to be offensive to Pompey in a matter which 
touched him very closely—I suggest again the ratification of his acts. 
Similarly the offensive word ‘ donatio’ (probably the party cry of the Senators 
against his acts; cf. Octavianus and the ‘ Donations of Alexandria’) is absent 
entirely from the speech. It appears in the letter Fam. I. 9, 7, and again in 
another form in A?t. II. 9, 1, ‘qui regna quasi praedia tetrarchis... 
dederunt.® 

Furthermore, the passage in the speech is connected trebly with that in 
Att. II. 9, 1, (1) by ‘ immanes pecunias’ in the letter and ‘ erogarisne pecunias 
ex aerario’ in the speech (Jn Vat. 29); (2) by ‘ dederunt’ in A?t. II. 9, 1, vice 
‘donatione’ in Fam. 1. 9, 7; (3) by ‘tetrarchis’; therefore, although the 
plural (‘istorum qui . . . neglexerunt . . . dederunt’) naturally refers to the 
triumvirate and their moral responsibility, it is clear that it is Vatinius who in 
Att. II. 9, 1, is personally and particularly indicated. Vatinius had defied the 
auspices, the Aelian law, the Junian and Licinian law, the Caecilian and 
Didian law, and as tribune of the Plebs had made treaties which gave great 
territories to tetrarchs: it is clear that Vatinius, and Vatinius alone, completely 
fills the bill of the indictment. That it refers to the ratification of Pompey’s 
acts by Vatinius there is one more piece of evidence. The Lex Caectlia 
Didia (B.c. 98), confirmed by the Lex Licinia Iunia (B.c. 62), forbade inter alia 
the passing of ‘ leges saturae '—1i.e. laws containing a miscellaneous number of 
provisions. As Shuckburgh, commenting on Ait. II. 9, I, suggests, since 


2 In Vat. 29, and cf. Att. II. 9, 1. 
3 Cf, again Appian, B.C. II. ix., dca Baoiredon 


kat duvadoras cai wérXeow cdeduWxKe. 


1 A complete proof of this requires consider- 
able space; the speeches, Post reditum, and the 
letters of 57-56 B.c, provide the evidence, 
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Pompey wished to have his miscellaneous acts confirmed en bloc, it was 
probably in their ratification that those laws were broken. There is no abso- 
lutely direct evidence of this, but the following, I think, is a fragment of the 
missing link itself: 

(1) The Lex Lictnta, besides confirming the Caectlia Didia, served to 
protect the people from passing laws the import of which they did not understand. 

(2) Plutarch (Pompey 48) says ‘the whole populace became wholly at their 
devotion (the triumvirate’s), inquiring into nothing, and without a word giving 
theiy votes to whatever they proposed. Thus they confirmed all those decrees and acts 
of Pompey which were questioned and contested by Lucullus’—i.e. there had been 
an infringement of the provisions of the Lex Licinia Iunia. 

(3) When he had gone out of office Vatinius was accused of having 
infringed the Licinia Iunia.1 The praetor allotted to the case was that staunch 
optimate C. Memmius. Vatinius appealed to the tribunes to intervene; the 
court was wrecked, Memmius put to flight, and Vatinius and the cause he 
stood for left in possession of the field. 

I submit, therefore, that the evidence, though circumstantial, is conclusive ; 
that the obscurities of the three passages from Cicero are dissipated, and that 
the acts of Pompey were in fact ratified by a Lex Vatinia. 


In Vat. 33 and 34.—The foregoing would seem to throw fresh light on 
In Vat. 33 and 34. If it was in the ratification of Pompey’s acts that Vatinius 
contravened the Licinia Iunia, we have here yet another oblique attack on the 
triumvirate in the year 58 B.c.—a similar attack to that which Cicero claims to 
have made in the case of Sestius in 56.2 It is interesting to see what happened. 
Vatinius summoned the aid of the tribunes, and Clodius, who is supposed to 
have attacked the ‘ acta Caesaris ’* that same year, arrived at the head of his 
retainers and smote the enemy hip and thigh.* As to Vatinius’s reason for 
appealing to the tribunes to stop the case, the scholiast in a note, which is 
otherwise certainly inaccurate, makes out that it was the result of a quarrel 
between Memmius and Vatinius about his own lex de aeternis consiliis. The 
possibility of his theory has been impugned by Reine,° and it is safe to say 
that it is improbable; it appears to be a conjecture, based on the words, 
Num quis reus in tribunal sui quaesitoris escenderit . . . urnas deiecerit ?’ in 
§ 34, and I think we may make a better. 

It is emphasized in § 34 that Vatinius returned voluntarily to Rome to 
answer this charge. There was clearly no danger of his being condemned ‘ in 
absentia’ or anything like that. It is true he was to stand for the Aedileship 
in 57,° and would have to clear himself before the elections;’ but they were 
still a long way ahead, and Vatinius appears to have been not only willing but 
eager to meet the accusation at once.® 


1 Cf. In Vat. 33 and 34. 4 In Vat. § 34. 
2 Fam, I. 9. 7 and 8. 5 For a full discussion see Halm’s In Vat., 
3 *Qui per alterum facit, ipse facit.’ Cf. Dep. 107 ad loc. 6 In Vat, § 16, 


Domo, § 40, and C.Q., April, 1924, p. 59. 7 Cf. ibid. § 25. 8 Ibid, 34 ad fin. 
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As a matter of fact it would seem that there was a supremely important 
constitutional point at issue*—namely, the power of the People to override a 
‘consular’ law, or, in other words, to alter the ‘constitution’ if they so 
wished.” Cf. Willems, Dvott public romain, p. 155: ‘En principe toute loi 
peut étre abrogée. En effet une loi des XII. Tables portait ‘‘ ut quodcunque 
postremum populus iussisset, id ius ratumque esset” (p. 157). Au dernier 
siecle de la République, le Sénat s’est attribué le droit non pas de casser les 
lois réguli¢rement votées, mais de déclarer que telle ou telle mesure, votée sans 
l’observance des formalités légales (lex non iure rogata: Cic. de leg. II. 12 and 
31, cf. P. Sest. XXXIV., § 73) ne devait pas étre reconnue ni observée comme 
une loi (ea lege non uideri populum teneri).’ Jn Vat. § 14 we read ‘ initio 
tribunatus tui Senatui denuntiaris tuis actionibus augurum responsa atque eius 
conlegi adrogantiam impedimento non futura?’ Presumably Vatinius had 
obtained some authority from the people for such a revolutionary announce- 
ment which flatly contravened the consular Lex Aelia Fufia, though we are 
told of none. At the commencement of 58 B.c., at any rate (when both the 
consuls were complaisant), Clodius succeeded in having a formal law to the 
same effect placed on the statute book (cf. Pro Sest. §§ 33 and 56); and we may 
note that in the case under review Vatinius made his appeal not only to the 
tribunes of the plebs, but to Clodius ‘ nominatim.’® 

For as with the Aelia Fufia, so with the Caecilia Didia and Licima Iunia 
(under which he was accused), Vatinius would argue that just as Tiberius 
Gracchus had been able to depose his colleague Octavius at the expressed will 
of the People, so if they wished to confirm the acts of Pompey, or pass any 
other measure at the rogation of a tribune, the People could dispense with 
Senatorial obstacles or so-called ‘ constitutional safeguards.’* 

Thus Cicero (Pro Sest. 135) says of Vatinius: ‘quem non tam admiror 
quod meam legem contemnit hominis inimici quam quod sic statuit omnino 
consularem legem nullam putare. Caeciliam Didiam, Liciniam Iuniam 
contempsit.’ It is probable, then, that Vatinius returned from the profits and 
protection of his legation in order to uphold a cardinal principle of the 
Popular Party—the absolute sovereignty of the people—and to rout in the 
most public manner possible an attempt to reassert the ‘ usurped’ authority of 


the Senate.® 
L. G. Pocock. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


1 Important not only from a constitutional 2 Cf. Att. II. 9, 1: ‘qui omnia remedia rei- 


point of view ; the validity of the whole of Caesar’s publicae effuderunt.’ 
and his own legislation stood or fell by it, the most 
critical political question of the day. Cf. De 
Domo, §§ 39 and 40; Prou. Cons. § 46, etc. 


3 In Vat. 33. 4 Att. II. 9,1. 
5 For other examples of Vatinius’s anti- 
Senatorial views, cf. In Vat. §§ 14, 23, 35, and 36. 














A QUOTATION FROM EURIPIDES. 


‘Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ 
(pOcipovory 76 xpyjo?’ opcrAiar Kaka.) 
I Cor. xv. 33. 


Tuis famous iambic line is described—alike by commentators on the New 
Testament and by writers on the Greek drama—as a quotation in the first place 
from the lost Thais of Menander, and it is further stated that it was there borrowed 
from some play of Euripides no longer extant. In view of the revival of interest in 
Euripides during recent years, it seems worth while to examine the line in detail, 
and to see whether, in the light of our present knowledge, any further information 
can be extracted as to its precise source, 

It is quoted by a very large number of early Christian writers,! but in most cases 
the reference is only to St. Paul. The passages on which it is ascribed to Euripides 
are the two following: 

Clement of Alexandria (civca a.p. 200), Stvomateis, I. xiv.: ‘According to the 
Corinthians (for this is not the only instance), while discoursing on the resurrection 
of the dead, he makes use of a tragic iambic line when he says: “ What advantageth 
it me if the dead are not raised? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Be 
not deceived. Evil communications corrupt good manners,’’’ 

Socrates (civca a.D. 440), Historia Ecclestastica, III. 16: ‘Again, this sentence 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners” is a sufficient proof that he was 
conversant with the tragedies of Euripides,’ 

The attribution to Menander is largely based on the authority of Jerome. 

Jerome (civca a.D. 400), Comment. ad Titum, c. i.: ‘To the Corinthians also, . 
he took an iambic verse from a comedy of Menander, “ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,”’’ 

There is a similar reference in the same writer, Comment. ad Galatas, ii. 4; and 
Menander is mentioned in this connexion in a third passage, Comment. ad Ephes. iii. 5. 
The line is ascribed to Menander also by Euthalius (a.p. 458), Bishop of Sulce, 
writer of a commentary on the New Testament, and by Photius? in the ninth century, 
The MS. Laud. 2 also contains a marginal note to the same effect, which appears to 
be copied from Euthalius. 

It will be seen that these references do not mention the Thais. A MS. used by 
Robert Estienne in the sixteenth century, and vaguely referred to by his son, Henri 
Estienne,® seems to have had a marginal note, Mevavdpov Tov kwpucxov yvopuyn ev Oaidr. 

It appears, then, that while this line is attributed to Menander by Jerome and 
others, the ascription to Euripides is based solely on a statement of the historian 
Socrates, though this is supported as far as it goes by the description of the line as 
‘tragic’ by Clement of Alexandria. 

Before proceeding I ought to say something of the translation. The familiar 
phrase of the Authorized Version is altered in the Revised Version to ‘ Evil company 
doth corrupt good manners,’ while the American revisers make it ‘ Evil companion- 


2 ad Amphiloch. quaest. 151. 
> Comic. Gracc., p. 351. 


1 See the account in Nauck (Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, 1889, Eur. fr. 1024), or Wetstein 
ad 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
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ships corrupt good manners,’ which appears to be what is usually understood; but 
Dr. Hastings (Dictionary of Bible, art. ‘ Communication’) urges that ou:Aéw in the New 
Testament is always used in the sense of speaking, and that therefore ousAia (which 
only occurs here) will have the same meaning. Jerome seems to take the same 
view by rendering ‘colloquia mala’ in one place and ‘confabulationes pessimae’ in 
another. On the other hand, it would be reasonable to suppose that in a quotation 
the word would have the meaning of the context in its original place. Perhaps we 
are safest in assuming that the word is ambiguous, in which case ‘evil company’ 
may be taken as including ‘ evil communications,’ 

Of the Thais of Menander little need be said.1 Only a few passages survive ; 
but it would seem that Allinson, in his recent book on Menander,? has fairly described 
it when he prefixes this couplet to the fragments which he includes: 


‘Lovely Thais, sit beside me: 
I detect, but still abide thee.’ 


That Menander should quote Euripides is far from surprising. One actual 
quotation (from the Auge) has been found in the recently recovered portions of the 
Epitvepontes ; and Menander has often been regarded as the direct literary descendant 
at once of Aristophanes and of Euripides.° 

There are two passages in pre-Christian writers which appear definitely to be 
related to the line we are discussing. Diodorus Siculus (XVI. 54, about a century 
before St. Paul) writes of Philip of Macedon: rais rovnpais optrioss SuepOerpe ta Oy 
tov advOpirwv: ‘with wicked associations he utterly corrupted the manners of men.’ 
The close connexion of the language here leaves little room for doubt that Diodorus 
was actually quoting either Euripides or Menander. 

A still more striking resemblance is afforded by a passage in the Seven against 
Thebes of Aeschylus. The messenger is describing one by one the seven hostile 
leaders, the positions they are taking up, and the threats they are uttering, and he 
comes at length to the case of Amphiaraus, though without giving the name. Now 
this man had been induced to join the expedition against his better judgment, 
knowing full well that he is sealing his own fate. To which this is the comment 


of Eteocles: 
dev Tov EvvaAXAaccovtos OpviGos Bporois 
Sixasov avépa Toiar dvaweBerrartors * 
ev wavtt mpayer 0 eo optAtas KaKys 


(Il. 597-600.) 


, J as 
KQAKLOV OVOEV. 


‘Alas, the fate that joins a righteous man to wicked mortals ; in every matter there 
is nothing worse than evil association,’ 
The resemblance here is greater in the original than in the English. Put the 
two lines together : 
POcipover On xpjoP dprrAiat Kakat, 


> ‘ , ay > | e , ~ 
ev TAVTL TpayeL O exG optAcas KQKHS .. . 


Notice the ending of the lines, and, what seems to me to settle the matter, the fact 
that in each case the words which are common to the two lines are preceded by -c@’. 
This can scarcely be regarded as coincidence, and I therefore strongly incline to the 
view that the line in Euripides was a definite reference to, and reminiscence of, the 
passage in Aeschylus. 

That Euripides was influenced by Aeschylus is, of course, well known. He 
quotes the same play (Seven against Thebes) in the Medea (1. 523) comparatively early 


1 See the account in Meineke. 3 See Allinson. 


2 Loeb Classical Library, 1921. 
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in his career, and it may be that it was a favourite of his; for late in life he writes 
the Phoentssae on the same subject. The manner in which Aristophanes, in the 
Frogs, makes Aeschylus hold up the Seven against Thebes to Euripides as a model thus 
acquires even greater sting. 

We have thus seen that the line has a long history. From its origin in 
Aeschylus it is modified by Euripides, from whom it is annexed by Menander a 
century later. About B.c. 50 it is used by Diodorus, and then St. Paul takes it up, 
and it henceforth gains a new circulation; for all the writers who use it refer in 
the first instance to the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Can we go further and 
ascertain something of the circumstances under which it was used by Euripides? 

Look first at the special characteristics of this line: 

(i.) It is a single sentence occupying a single iambic line. 

(ii.) It completely lacks any particle or conjunction to connect it with what 
preceded or followed. 

(iii.) Similarly, it contains no proper name, or personal pronoun, or any other 
word which will link it up with its context. 

(iv.) It is of a general or proverbial character. 

Now at the outset it must be said that while passages fulfilling these conditions 
are comparatively rare in Euripides, they are quite common even in our scanty 
remains of Menander, as an examination of Allinson’s volume will show. Long ago 
Henri Estienne, in the volume to which I have already referred, was able to make 
a collection of such passages under the heading: ‘Gnomae seu Sententiae povoorexor 
(id est singulae singulis uersibus comprehensae), quae magna ex parte sunt Menandri.’ 
Is it, then, possible that Menander is the original source of our line in its present 
form, and that the ascription to Euripides is a mistaken one? The only answer 
that can be given to this is that we cannot go behind our evidence. If this sugges- 
tion is correct, then not only is the statement of Socrates wrong, but that of Clement 
also; and Clement, be it observed, is the earliest writer who gives any indication 
of the source. And in view of the fact that such lines occur in Euripides, though 
rarely, there is really no difficulty. 

The general characteristics of the line may be summed up by referring to its 
abruptness—its lack of connexion with its context. Such an abruptness might arise 
in Euripides either from the dramatic situation of the characters or from the actual 
position of the words in the scene from which they come. Take these points 
separately. 

The great majority of lines in Euripides which can be quoted as parallels occur 
in sharp dialogue, where there is often enough a quick thrust and parry. The 
abruptness then arises from the tenseness of the situation. In the Tvojan Women, 
when Hecuba urges Menelaus to deal with Helen at once, while he desires to take 
her home and judge her there, then at least, says Hecuba, let them go in different 
ships. Why? 

ovK €oT’ Epaatys Oats ovK det hiAdct. (1. 1051.) 
‘A lover once will alway love again’ (Murray). 


Or this line from the Jphigenia in Aulis, in the altercation between Menelaus and 
Agamemnon: 
és kotvov adyety Tots pidowwe xpy didrovs. (1. 408.) 
‘Friends with friends should suffer pain together.’ 


Or again in the tender greeting between Iphigenia and her father. The latter’s 


excuse for not being glad to see her is: 


TOA’ avdpi Baoirel Kai orparnAdty pera. (1. 645.) 
‘Many cares hath one, at once a king and leader.’ 
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In each of these cases it is the strain of the situation which is responsible for 


the abruptness. Somehow, however, I feel that the line we are discussing would not 
quite fit: it seems to me to have no edge to it—that it is too sententious for a tense 
situation ; that it is a comparatively quiet remark, 

As I have already suggested, the abruptness may not arise from the dramatic 
situation at all; it may simply be the consequence of the position of the line in the 
play. We should not expect to find it in an ordinary conversation, nor in the middle 
of a long speech. At the beginning-of a speech, too, such lines are, as a matter of 
fact, very uncommon; a speaker will not in general, in Euripides, commence his 
remarks in so sententious a way. I have found one example, in the Ovestes, where 
Pylades has made a helpful suggestion, to which Orestes replies at once: 


chev: 

OUK EgTiv ovdev Kpetooov 7) didos cadys.) 
‘Ah! 

There is nought better than a manifest friend.’ 


(1. 1155.) 


Another position of the words which might be thought of is in a comment by 
the Chorus; but in practice generalizing remarks by the Chorus are in either two 
lines or three. What, then, is left to us? Is it possible that the line we are con- 
sidering was the first line of its play ? 

The suggestion is worth considering. There are nineteen extant plays of 
Euripides, and, thanks largely to Aristophanes, we know the opening line of at 
least nine others (Andvomeda, Antigone, Archelaus, Hypsipyle, Melanippe the Wise, 
Meleagery, Peliades, Phrixus, Sthenoboea). Of these twenty-eight, two (/thesus, 
Andvomeda) do not open with iambics ; the remainder exhibit apparently the ordinary 
Euripidean prologue. One of our characteristics is at once manifest; for only four 
opening lines contain a particle, and that particle is pev (Hippolytus, Helena, Meleager, 
Peliades). On the other hand, usually some proper name appears, or the first person 
singular is used. In two instances it is not so. The Ovestes begins: 


Ovk eoriv ovdev dewvdv OO’ etretv Eros 
Ia 4 Ia\ S ‘ f 

ovde 7aOos, ovde Evppopa GexAuTOos, 

on > ” ” >» ’ j , , 

Hs OVK av apatt’ ayOos avGpwrov Pvors. 


‘There is naught so terrible to describe, be it physical pain or heaven-sent 
affliction, that man’s nature may not have to bear the burden of it’ (Coleridge) 
—a commonplace opening presenting a reasonable parallel with our passage, 
except that it is extended over three lines. The other line, from the lost Stheneboea, 
is a complete parallel in this respect also: 

Ov €orw doris Tavr’ avip evdaipove.” 

‘No man hath bliss in full and flawless health’ (Murray) 
—again a commonplace and quiet remark which no one would dispute, and thus 
resembling the line we are discussing. On these grounds, then, I am disposed to 
conclude that our passage was the opening line of a play. If this is admitted, then 
it is not difficult to discover, with some probability, which of the lost plays was 
concerned. 

The Euripidean prologue was a thing quite unique. One of the characters 
stands before the audience—the stage being otherwise empty—and delivers a long 
speech, which serves simply to state the precise situation and to introduce such 
information as the audience—a Greek audience well acquainted with the general 
trend of the heroic tradition—will find needful for the due appreciation of the action. 


1 ‘otx éorw...’ is a very common locution 2 Aristophanes, Frogs, |. 1217. 


with Euripides, as will be seen. 
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In many cases, therefore, the prologue will go back to what may be, from the point 
of view of the play itself, ‘ancient history.’ Thus, the first line of the Iphigenia in 
Tauris relates to Pelops, the great-grandfather of the heroine; in the opening of the 
A lcestis, Apollo refers to his service with Admetus; in that of the Medea, the Nurse 
wishes Argo had never sailed ; while the Hypstpyle begins with the name of Dionysus, 
the ancestor of the family. Now, bearing these facts in mind, consider what would 
be the effect of an opening where a character utters the words: 


pbeipovaw 76n xpjo? doprrcac Kaxat. 


A Greek audience must inevitably be reminded of Aeschylus, of the Seven against 
Lhebes, and of Amphiaraus. The result, then, is much the same as if the name of 
Amphiaraus had actually been introduced, and our knowledge of Euripides leads us 
to conclude that the play to which this line served as an opening would definitely 
deal with events tracing their origin to the ‘ evil association’ of Amphiaraus with the 
leaders against Thebes. Now, Greek legend related that Alcmaeon, son of Amphia- 
raus, urged by his father’s dying request, and at the admonition of Apollo, murdered 
his mother Eriphyle as a punishment for having induced her husband to join the 
expedition, and thereafter, like Orestes, went mad. About Alcmaeon Euripides 
wrote two plays. Of the Alcmaeon in Corinth (one of three plays brought out by 
Euripides’ son after the poet’s death) we are told by Apollodorus (iii. 7, 4) that it 
dealt chiefly with Alcmaeon’s recovery of his lost children. The other play, Alcmaeon 
in Psophis, belongs to B.c. 438, the same year as the Alcestis. Apollodorus (here 
without mentioning Euripides), also gives an account of the events which is 
summarized by Professor Gilbert Murray in Euripides and his Age (pp. 73-4). It 
deals definitely with the punishment and adventures of Alcmaeon, and seems to be 
a play to which the suggested opening would be very fitting. It preserves, in a 
noteworthy way, that ‘quiet opening’ which Professor Murray sees to be so 
characteristic of Euripides (zbid., p. 210). 

It may be said that all this is mere conjecture, and of course it is possible that 
we are wrong in assigning the line to the beginning of a play. The assumption, 
however, fits in well with the known facts, and, in addition, can be supported by 
evidence of an unexpected character. 

There are two other passages in the New Testament which St. Paul quotes 
from Greek authors: Acts xvii. 28 (Tod yap xat yevos eopev, ‘For we are also his 
offspring’) and Titus i. 12 (Kpires dei Yevorat, kaka Onpia, yaoréepes apyai, ‘Cretans are 
always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons’). These passages present two remarkable 
characteristics. First, like 1 Cov. xv. 33, they both appear in more than one author 
—Acts xvii. 28 in Aratus of Soli and in Cleanthes; Titus i. 12 in Epimenides of Crete 
and in Callimachus. Secondly, in three out of the four sources named, the passage 
quoted occurs within ten lines of the beginning of the poem—Aratus, Phaenomena, 
line 5; Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus, line 8; Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, line 8; in the 
fourth case, that of Epimenides, the poem is not extant. Whatever the explanation 
of this remarkable fact, it is clear that it supports our assumption—derived from 
entirely different evidence—as to 1 Cor. xv. 33 being the opening line of its poem. 

Why do all these passages occur at the beginning of the works cited? It is to 
be noted that Acts xvii. 28 is quoted from both sources (‘As certain also of your 
own poets have said,’ in the plural), while, on the face of it, Titus i. 12 is quoted 
from Epimenides, since in Callimachus only half the line (Kpjres aet Yevorar) occurs.’ 
Yet it is possible that Callimachus might have suggested the whole line to St. Paul. 
Dean Farrar? believes that St. Paul may have picked up some collection of Hymns 


1 The reference to the writer in Titus i. 12 2 Life and Work of St, Paul, Excursus III. 
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to Zeus on a bookstall at Athens, and thus acquired the lines of Callimachus and 
Cleanthes. In view of the fact that the two quotations are separated by some fifteen 
years this does not seem satisfactory. If one considers St. Paul’s life, his work as a 
preacher and organizer, his trade as a tent-maker, his intimate knowledge of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, it appears unlikely that he had much time to spare for Greek 
literature. Further, the classic scenes of Greece seem to have left him unmoved ; 
his impression of Athens itself was that ‘it was wholly given to idolatry.’ I think the 
most probable explanation of the facts would be that he had from time to time seen 
Greek books in the hands of his friends, had glanced at them, and had read just a few 
lines, which in some cases had made some impression. Some have supposed from 
these three passages that he was a close student of Greek literature, but it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. For there is one other fact in this connexion which has often been 
remarked upon. I have quoted 1 Cor. xv. 33 as an iambic line, but the great 
majority of the manuscripts of the New Testament read: 


POcipovory 7On xpynora optAtar Kaka, 


a form which spoils the metre, and which would be impossible to a close student 
of Greek literature. Yet it is certain both from the evidence and the general 
principle (‘ faciliori lectioni praestat ardua’) that this was what St. Paul wrote. 

Did the Apostle quote from Menander or Euripides? I incline to believe 
Euripides ; for one reason, because we have seen some grounds to think that the line 
occurred at the opening of the Alcmaeon in Psophis, a position agreeing with St. Paul’s 
habit, and for another, because I really cannot imagine St. Paul taking the slightest 
interest in Menander, while he might be supposed to have felt some appreciation 


of the reputation of Euripides. 
P. H. Line. 














NOTES ON THE TEXT OF TERENCE. 


WHEN Leo proclaimed to a too credulous world his startling theory of the history 
of Plautus’ text, I had an inkling that the same arguments could be used about 
Terence as he used about Plautus, but was kept silent by the lack of information on 
Terence MSS. The large critical edition, Umpfenbach’s, had been discredited by 
Kauer’s microscopically close study (prompted by Hauler) of the Codex Bembinus 
(A), a MS. of the ‘fourth or fifth’ century in rustic capitals. Umpfenbach had 
ascribed a huge mass of corrections in A to a ‘corrector recens’; Kauer showed that 
they came from the pen of Jovialis, a corrector not later than the sixth century, who 
had ‘emended’ (i.e. marred) the excellent text of A from a Calliopian text. The 
disastrous recasting of Terence’s lines by Calliopius (or a pupil of his) in the fifth (?) 
century was known to us from the minuscule MSS. (of the ninth and following 
centuries). Kauer’s discovery enables us to see it at an earlier stage—three 
centuries earlier. Another weakness of Umpfenbach’s apparatus criticus was that it 
accepted the lemmata of the Donatus Scholia as genuine. Gradually (very gradually 
in this country) scholars have recognized that all such lemmata are later accretions. 
When Donatus’ Commentum Tevent: (or scraps of it, with adventitious matter) was 
made available for monastery schools in Charlemagne’s time (and later), any Terence 
text that was handy was used to provide the peg on which to hang the scholium. The 
scholium on Eun. 1064 explains Terence’s quod dicas miht as a short way of saying 
nthil est quod dicas miht, and is quite at loggerheads with the lemma NIHIL EST QUOD 
DICAS MIHI. That is precisely what Donatus’ text of Terence did mot read (cf. 
Eun, 386, 563; Hec. 351; Ad. 206, 946, etc.). 

Most serious of all, Umpfenbach had not collated all the MSS.; and from 
Dr. Kauer’s report (on Terence literature of 1898-1908) in Bursian’s Jahvesbericht, 
Vol. CXLIII., it was clear that some MSS. ignored by Umpfenbach had strong 
claims to our respect, especially a Paris codex (f) of the tenth century (Bibliothéque 
Nationale, lat. 10304), a member of the 6-family of Terence MSS., the family or 
group which is reckoned as next to A in value. 

Dr. Kauer’s painstaking collation—a labour of many years—of ail the respectable 
MSS. of the plays has now been put at the disposal of the Clarendon Press for the 
forthcoming edition of Terence in the Oxford Classical Texts. My surmise that Leo’s 
arguments on the text-tradition of Plautus could be capped by identical arguments 
for Terence is confirmed. 

Leo’s theory was that Horace’s gibes at Plautus, Lucilius, and the rest had 
driven these authors out of sight and out of mind; that no copy of a play of Plautus 
could be got for love or money in any part of Italy after Horace’s time, though stray 
copies of single plays were still a possible ‘find’ for bookstall-prowlers in the 
provinces ; that Valerius Probus picked up some at his native town, Beyrout; that 
this scanty and poor material rescued by Probus from the scrap-heap was tinkered 
by subsequent editors into various forms—the form of the ‘Ambrosian’ edition 
(represented by the Ambrosian Palimpsest) and the form of the ‘ Palatine’ edition 
(represented by the minuscule MSS.). To prove that the same miserably defective 
material was the basis on which the second century (and later) editors raised their 
editions—(if we believe Leo) flimsy, insecure, capricious editions, far removed from 
the ‘ipsa uerba’ of Plautus—Leo’s strongest argument was his imposing collection 
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of ‘errors common to the two recensions.’ These were, he declared, the faults in 
Probus’ material (more of them in one play than in another; for Probus had picked 
up a goodish copy of, say, the Persa, a shocking copy of the Tvuculentus). Leo’s list 
of errors common to the Ambrosian and Palatine editions of Plautus was what won 
for his theory a temporary acceptance. The list was so long—too long for most 
people to find the time or to take the trouble to verify each detail. But the 
preparation of a text for the Oxford Series demanded this time and trouble. And 
soon it appeared that the list was more imposing than solid. <A great part consisted 
of ‘errors’ like these: ut for uti, veliquum for relicuom, illic for tlle ‘ there,’ mensae for 
mensat (trisyllable)—that is to say, substitutions of the classical for the ancient and 
obsolete forms, or of the more for the less familiar. 

We have only six plays of Terence against the twenty-one (or rather twenty) of 
Plautus ; therefore a Terence list must not be expected to be more than one-third 
of a Plautus list. The requisite third can be provided with the greatest ease from 
Dr. Kauer’s apparatus criticus. Errors like ut for uti, Eun. 364; educave for educeve, 
Eun, 117; puer for pueve, Eun. 624, etc. Pvrdtinam is attested for Phorm. 1g0 by 
Festus 253, 17, and Donatus (‘sic Nigidius legit’); but all our MSS, show fvrotinus, 
and protinus appears to have been in the MSS. used by Nonius 87, 26, and Arusianus 
Messius 482, 14. 

Another unconvincing part of Leo’s list was the ‘ inevitable’ type of error, the 
error into which nine out of ten scribes might be expected to fall. How can we be 
sure that the scribe of an ‘ Ambrosian’ text and the scribe of a‘ Palatine’ text did 
not fall into such an error quite independently of each other? Similar errors in all 
extant Terence MSS. are, e.g.: 

Haut, 168-9 miseretque me eius, sed ut diei tempus est 
tempust monere me hunc uicinum Phaniam. 
Tempus est tempus est (or tempust). Inevitably there would be Haplography (and there 
is in all our Terence MSS.). If a transcriber resisted it, the corrector of the 
transcription would succumb to it. Is there not every likelihood that a ‘ Bembine’- 
text scribe and a ‘Calliopian’-text scribe fell into the error quite independently of 
each other? Leo argued—and succeeded in convincing quite a number of people by 
the argument—that the occurrence of an error like this both in the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest and in the minuscule MSS. (i.e. in the lost ninth-century archetype of 
these) was proof positive that a// ancient texts of Plautus shared this error—an error 
therefore of the original Probus material. Luckily we can appeal to ancient com- 
mentaries on Terence (we have none on Plautus) as well as to extant Terence MSS. 
And the Bembine scholiast’s remark on this line shows that in the text which he was 
using the phrase was correctly repeated: tempus supra hovam signijicat—i.e. in the 
first occurrence of the phrase tempus means hora, in the second the word has another 
meaning, 
Eun. 95 ne crucia te obsecro, anime mi, mi Phaedria (anime mi Ph. in all MSS.). 


Donatus’ text preserved the correct form, as we see from his commentary (not from 


the adventitious lemma). 
Umpfenbach ingeniously ascribed this error to our MSS. at Hee. 201: 


itaque adeo uno animo omnes socrus oderunt nurus. 


He conjectured : 

itaque adeo uno animo omnes socrus oderunt, oderunt nurus, 
thereby adapting the line to the metre of its neighbours, iambic octonarii. But 
iambic senarii appear at 205-6, 215-6; and this line is cited (in the traditional form 
apparently) as an example of deliberate ambiguity (like ‘ Aio te, Aeacida, Romanos 
uincere posse ’) by Donatus and by Donatus’ pupil St. Jerome (adu. lousntanum and 
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in Michaeam, and is (seemingly) so quoted by Donatus at another part (or parts) of 
his commentary. Therefore, on the whole, I incline to retain it unaltered as an 
iambic senarius (with the unusual shortening socriis). But I wonder whether rape 
should be repeated at Andry. 861 (iambic octonarius) : 
Da. audi obsecro. 
potest. 
This line (a very passionless rhythm for so passionate a situation) is not in A, for A 
hardly begins till Andy. 889; only so much can be seen that in A it ended in vape. 
Since Simo’s apoplectic passion with Davus vents itself in repetition in the preceding 
line (trochaic septenarius) : 
S1. Dromo, Dromo. 
addideris .. .! 


one is tempted to write: 


Dr. quid uis? Sr. sublimem intro rape hunc quantum 


Da. quid est? Sri. Dromo. Da. audi. Si. uerbum si 


Dromo, 


Da. audi obsecro. Dr. quid uis? 
pote (or potést), rape. 


S1. sublimem intro rape hiinc, quantum 


However, in all MSS. of Terence line-division is not invariably accurate (in some 
the plays are written as prose), and A shares this failing. So the ‘emendation’ is 
doubtful. 

To return from the fields of fancy to the hard road of fact, there is a small 
remnant of Leo’s examples which do seem to give valid evidence. And there is 
a corresponding number to be found in Terence MSS. All MSS. show some 
incorrect lines, e.g. : 


PH. immo uero uxorem tu cedo. De. in ius ambula 
[in ius] PH, enimuero si porro esse odiosi pergitis. 


Phorm. 936-7 


Really this is a very strong example. Or should the second im zus be written ‘ extra 


metrum’ as a separate line? Hardly. 
Haut. 798 omnes te in lauta et benefacta partey putant. 
This line has not yet found its physician. 


Haut, 827 is transposed (after line 825). 

Haut. 829 ubi Clitipho hic est? (A common parent with dinc for hic is suggested 
by this variety: A¢nc in the Bembinus, nunc in the minuscule MSS., though two 
MSS. of the 6-family have hit on the right reading hic.) 

Haut. 527 uicinum hunc: nostin? at quasi is non ditiis 
abundet, gnatus eius profugit inopia. 
A common parent seems to have had gu: si for guast. For A reads at gust (altered by 
Jovialis to atqut) st is, while the minuscule MSS. have variously atqus st is, adquid si is, 
as well as the true version. 


Eun. 57: the ‘nota’ of Parmeno is wrongly prefixed to this line in all MSS. 
(except one of the 6-family). 
Eun. 351 Cu. eho, Parmeno mi, nostin ? 


This suggests a solution of the Phorm. 937 problem. These insertions, which mar 
the metre, may be mere stage conventions. The Pa. mout here may correspond toa 
nod of the head; the repetition of 7 sus in the Phoymio line to a wave of the hand. 
Similarly in Eun. 699 non merely represents a shake of the head, though some 
corrector of the text made a whole line out of it by adding mec .. . diciey (words 
omitted in A and in some minuscule MSS.). 


[Pa. noui. Cu.] et scis ubi siet? 


Eun. 560 (between trochaic septenarii and long iambic lines) : 
quid taces? Cu. o festus dies hominis amice salue. 


Since homtnis is confirmed by Donatus (‘ pro homo festi diei’), the error may be the 
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‘inevitable’ error—Haplography ; and the line may be a trochaic septenarius (with 
‘syllaba anceps’ to mark the pause before Chaerea pulls himself together and 
returns his friend’s greeting): 


quid taces? Cu. o festus festus dies hominis . . . amice, salue. 


These examples will suffice, though there are plenty more. It is not impossible 
that they (all or some) are errors common to the ‘ Bembine’ and the ‘ Cailiopian’ 
editions. Says the reader: So your cursing of Leo has ended in blessing? No; the 
reader misses the point. The point is that Leo used these errors common to the 
Ambrosian and Palatine editions as proof that no good material for constructing a 
text of Plautus was available at the Archaic Revival in the second century a.p. 
Now Leo makes a strong contrast between Terence and Plautus. The Terence 
text, according to him, had ot suffered the same shipwreck as the text of Plautus. 
I show that precisely the same evidence could be adduced for a Terence wreck as he 
has adduced for a Plautus wreck. 

And since a larger list can be compiled from the Hautontimorumenos than any 
other play (the Eunuchus comes next), Leo would have to admit (what he would 
never dream of admitting) that only one copy—a villainous copy—of this play had 
survived the Augustan Age, just as (by his theory) a desperately villainous text of the 
Truculentus. 

By the way, one of Leo’s proofs of ‘defective material tinkered into different 
shapes by different editors’ was put in true light by Sonnenschein. Two similar 
neighbouring lines had been ‘ fused.’ I find a precise parallel in Terence: 


Haut. 996 (ending in) Sy. sat recte hoc mihi, 
is followed in A by: 

in mentem uenit namque adulescens maxume huic uisa haec suspicio ; 
in the minuscule MSS. by : 

in mentem uenit namque adulescens quam in minima spe situs. 
Then comes the line: 

erit, tam facillime patris pacem in leges conficiet suas. 
The original form of the passage may have been something like this: 

Sy. sat recte hoc mihi 
in mentem uenit, nam quam maxume huic uisa haec suspicio 


erit uera (?), quamque adulescens maxume quam in minima spe situs 
erit, tam facillime patris pacem in leges conficiet suas. 


Enough has been said of Leo’s theory, for it seems nowadays to have gone to 
limbo. It is a very interesting task to edit Terence after having edited Plautus. 
The likeness in the text-tradition of the two comedians is as instructive as the 
unlikeness. For Terence as for Plautus we have (1) a MS. of the ancient world— 
the Ambrosian Palimpsest of Plautus, the Codex Bembinus of Terence—with an 
excellent text ; (2) a number of minuscule MSS. (of the tenth century, etc.) with a 
text of a quite different recension from the ancient MS. The minuscule MSS. of 
Plautus are all descendants of one lost minuscule MS. of, say, the ninth century, a 
transcript presumably of a MS, of the ancient world. What of the minuscule MSS. 
of Terence? Everyone is agreed that there are two families (y and 6); and since in 
MSS. of both families the Calliopian ‘subscriptio’ appears at the end of plays— 
Calliopius vecensui or feliciter Calliopio bono scholastico—all the minuscule MSS. are 
usually traced back to this ‘Calliopian’ edition. Did, then, two ancient MSS. of the 
Calliopian text survive to the modern world? Or only one? The chief difference 
between the y and 8 families is not the presence or absence of pictures (see Hauler’s 
edition of the Phormio), but the order of the plays: in y, Andr., Eun., Haut., Ad., Hec., 
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Phorm. ; in 6, Andy., Ad., Eun., Phorm., Haut., Hec. Also the 6-readings are often 
better than the y-readings. Kauer, by his collation of the Paris MS. p (not used by 
Umpfenbach), has greatly improved our knowledge of the 48-text. And he has 
brought to light some interesting entries (scarcely noticed by Umpfenbach) in a lead 
ing MS. of the 6-family, a Florence MS. (D), e.g. : 


Andry, 720 (where the 6-reading is dolovent) ‘uel laborem secundum Donatum.’ 
825 (mentioned by Umpfenbach) ‘legitur et quod iubet secundum Dona- 
tum ’ (he means /ubet). 
Eun. 274 ‘aliter animi pro animo secundum Donatum.’ 


They suggest that some corrector had used a full (?) Donatus (now lost) to improve 
the Calliopian text. Is that the secret of the frequent superiority of the 6-version? 
Look at this specimen of f’s virtuous record : 
Andy. 536 ausculta pauca. 

So Donatus, as Priscian II. 281 and 320 tells us: ‘quod etiam Donati commentum 
approbat’; ‘sic enim habent antiqui codices teste Donato commentatore Terentii.’ 
All the minuscule MSS. (the Bembinus is not in evidence) have faucis, except that in 
two of the y-family paucas preceded paucis. Since paucts would have to be dative, 
not ablative, and since the accusative is the right construction with this sense of 
ausculto, we must alter Ad. 806 to ausculta pauca (not vice versa, as in the great Latin 
Thesaurus). 


Hec. 106 di amabunt (‘amabunt pro ament,’ Donatus; ament, A, which ruins 
the metre; bene ament the Calliopian text, which restores the 
metre). 

Eun. 132 is ubi esse hanc forma uidet honesta uirginem. 


Here / confirms Bentley’s addition of esse, a word omitted in all the MSS. 

But I fear that those hard-hearted gentlemen who rule this journal will not allow 
me space for labouring this point. So I pass to another. Kauer has unearthed 
some short-hand entries in a MS. (P) of the y-family which mention a ‘ uetustus 
liber’ (e.g. Eun. 723 ‘uetustus exsolues’). The phrase thrills. Can it mean a fifth- 
or sixth-century MS. with noble uncials on creamy vellum? Who can say? And 
if it does, was that the fountain-head also of the 6-group? Who can say ? 

The history of the Plautus text is far easier to trace than of the Terence text. 
For Terence was a schoolbook not only through the centuries of the Roman Empire, 
but also in the monastery schools. Terence was widely read; the ramifications of 
the text-tradition are intricate and perplexing. In my Ancient Editions of Plautus (now 
published by the Oxford University Press) I have tried to show that the main 
difference between the ‘Ambrosian’ and the ‘ Palatine’ text is that the former 
adopted (roughly speaking) the ‘ipsa uerba’ of Plautus, whereas the latter repre- 
sented the acting text, the text as recast at stage revivals of the plays. The Terence 
text is not wholly without trace of such a variety. In ancient Plautus texts (as 
Seyffert showed) the shortening of a too long scene was indicated by writing in the 
margin (at the beginning of the passage to be omitted) the line to which the actor 
was to pass. (Leo had called these things ‘transpositions of lines, errors common 
to the two recensions.’) Do not we find something like this in the Hecyva, where A 
(but not Donatus) omits line 791, which in some other MSS. appears after 783? 
And in the Hautontimorumenos, where lines 509-11 follow line 497? The ‘ Palatine’ 
edition often preserved both settings of a line, the ‘ genuine’ and the ‘revival’ 
versions. I fancy that the Calliopian edition did this at Phoym. 562: 

solus est homo amico amicus. GE. eamus ergo ad eum ocius, 
So in both A and the minuscule MSS. But some of the latter have in the margin 
an alternative version of the second half: 
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Pu. abi dic praesto ut sit domi. 


And possibly at Hec, 468, where A has omnia, while p has modo, and the other 
minuscule MSS. omnia modo (which will not scan): 


omnem rem scio ut sit gesta: adueniens audiui modo (or aud, omnia). 


But the traces of such things in the Terence text are too faint to be quite convincing. 
No; the Terence text has quite a different history from the Plautus text. Terence 
was a school-book; and while an editor of Plautus has to ask himself: ‘Is this what 
Plautus wrote, or has the line been recast at a subsequent performance of the play ?’ 
an editor of Terence must substitute the question: ‘ Has this line been altered by 
schoolmaster-editors for school purposes ?’ 

Donatus’ remark on Andr. 653 is a peyas opOadpos : 


scio cum patre altercasti dudum, etc. 


‘legitur et altercatus es (-catu’s?), non enim alterco dicimus.’ Did teachers 
(gvammatict or vhetores in ancient times, praeceptoves of the monastery college or the 
monastery school) alter the text to help their pupils or to save themselves from 
awkward questions by their pupils? Donatus, in his note on Hec. 206: 


non, ita me di bene ament, 


points out the Cacemphaton produced by reading the phrase without a pause after 
non, and remarks that the ancients tolerated this fault (i.e. while his own con- 
temporaries did not). We may find here the reason why so many MSS. omit aon in 
this line (to the ruin of the metre ; but Terence’s and Plautus’ metre was not under- 
stood in these times). The more unpleasant type of Cacemphaton, the phrase which 
has malodorous suggestion, would be still more avoided by editors of a school text 
(especially a text for monastery schools), and it is significant that the grammarians’ 
stock example comes from Terence (Andry. 933). Anyone who reads Diomedes’ 
remarks on Cacemphaton (Gram. Lat. I. 376, 10) or Eugraphius’ note on Eun. 598 
will half (or more than half) suspect that here lies the reason for the substitution of 
perficies in Eun, 51, and aduervtite in Andr. 10, Eun. 44. 

Grammatical alterations are as easy to understand. How could a teacher drive 
into his pupils’ heads the rule that the subjunctive mood is the mood of indirect 
question if their Terence lesson provided examples of the indicative? Substitution 
of subjunctives for indicatives is a feature of Terence MSS. at lines like Eun. 265: 


Pa, uiden otium et cibus quid facit alienus? etc., 


where Donatus’ note shows how early was the substitution of faciat: ‘legitur quid 
facit, ut sit figura per modos pro quid faciat.’ 

From Fronto’s letters to his royal pupils, not to mention Nonius’ chapter De 
Proprietate Seymonum, we see what stress the rhetorical teacher laid on the use of the 
wox propria, the ‘mot juste.’ Terence was adopted for schools on account of his 
proprietas (Serv.in Aen. 1.410). How, then, could a flaw be allowed to remain in the 
model? At Eun, 632: 


peiorem partem. quid opust uerbis ? dum haec puto 
praeterii inprudens uillam, 


Donatus 
The Calliopian text sacrifices metre to 
I say ‘the Calliopian text’ deliberately, for in the 


the wox propria (at least in the Classical Age and subsequently) was veputo. 
comments: ‘puto est adaipesrs pro reputo.’ 
‘proprietas’ and reads reputo. 


first place the ‘subscriptio’ already mentioned FELICITER CALLIOPIO BONO SCHOLASTICO 
suggests that it was rather a student than the professor himself who perpetrated this 
edition (see my Ancient Editions of Martial on the student editions of the fifth century) ; 
and in the second place, since Jovialis changes the puto of A to veputo, it is clear that 
the substitution is not due to a Carolingian ‘ praeceptor.’ 


C 
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Have we the key to the Calliopian text at Eun. 957? 
Pa. quid ais? Py. nunc minatur porro sese id quod moechis solet. 


So A and Donatus, who comments ‘ deest facturum.’ The minuscule MSS. replace 
porvo by id factuvum. And this is Calliopian, for Jovialis expunges povrvo in A and 
substitutes facturyum. How did the Calliopian text come to murder the metre like 
this? I strongly suspect that Calliopius handed to a pupil his own lecture text 
(hence the CALLIOPIVS RECENSVI is justified), and that the pupil was left alone to 
frame the edition (hence the FELICITER CALLIOPIO BONO SCHOLASTICO). On the young 
knave (not on Professor Fairface) lies the guilt. He mistook for variant readings or 
emendations the explanatory words written between the lines in the lecture text. The 
professor had used Donatus’ commentary in preparing his lectures, and finding there 
‘deest facturum’ wrote factuvum above the elliptic phrase. No blame attaches to 
the professor. Far from it. The whole guilt lies on the pupil-editor. (The professor 
was, I fancy and hope, dead before the edition appeared.) And Jovialis has much to 
answer for, who defaces the Bembine text with these glosses which reduce Terence’s 
verse to prose and overload the terse conversational diction of the Roman Menander, 
Again I must leave this theory undeveloped. But anyone who looks through the 
appavatus criticus for a few pages of the new Oxford edition will recognize that this is 
the characteristic difference of the Calliopian from the other text. 

To return to the subject of ‘proprietas.’ An editor of Terence has often to 
decide between two variant words. Which is the ‘ipsum uerbum’ of Terence, 
which the later substitution ? Substitution may be due to: (1) A mere scribal error 
(scribes often substitute one synonym for another, e.g. metuo for timeo); (2) a theatre- 
manager’s wish to replace an old-fashioned word by the current word, or a teacher’s 
wish to substitute for the pupil’s benefit the ‘uox propria’; (3) the admission of a 
gloss which ousts the true word. Now we know the language of Cicero’s time 
better than the language of Terence’s time. Donatus, who had the old com- 
mentaries to keep him right, tells us (at Hec. 755) that expleve in the sense of emunire 
‘Terentianum est.’ Another note of his suggests a Terentian nuance of expecio, and 
makes one think that Calliopius (to give the professor the credit of it) is right with 
expectatam in Haut. 408, and that the variant exoptatam was a gloss. I marvel at the 
temerity of scholars (more than one) who tamper with aeque guicquam in Andry. 434 
(spoken by the slave Davus). For it is confirmed by Donatus’ note ‘hoc est nihil,’ 
and by the sixth (?) century pseudo-Placidus glossary (which seems often to preserve 
for us the remarks of the earliest ‘ glossographi’) ‘aeque quicquam: nihil.’ Terence 
had (like Dickens) a flair for characteristic words—words which lie a little way off 
the common road. Why may not aeque guicquam, ‘nothing in particular,’ have been 
as characteristic for a devil-may-care servant as tenno (Phorm. 330) for bird-catchers? 
From ‘horsey’ language Terence takes hortamenta, ‘stimulating food’ (Eugraphius 
derives it from hortar:), Haut. 836: 


Cu. minas quidem iam decem habet a me filia 
quas hortamentis esse nunc duco datas ; 
hasce ornamentis consequentur alterae. 


The word is preserved in very few MSS. [Mr. Weir in this journal (XVI, 49) showed 
us that it stood in a lost Spanish MS. used by the compiler of the Abolita Glossary, 
and had a marginal or interlinear explanation alimentis|. It is not surprising that 
most have substituted ovnamentis, since ovnamentis occurs in the next line. But it is 
very surprising that Umpfenbach should prefer a variant which is clearly a gloss- 
changeling, pvo alimentis. 

If there was any one fault that the ‘rhetores’ denounced more than another it 
was Hiatus. Even Cicero (Or. 152), not so far removed from the time of the poets 
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‘qui ut uersum facerent saepe hiabant,’ tries to make it grate on his readers’ ears 
when he mentions it: ‘orationes illae | ipsae | horridulae Catonis.’ Hauler, who 
knows his Terence better than anyone, showed that Hiatus sanctioned by Terence 
had been removed by ancient editorial recasting; but Leo would have none of it 
(Plaut. Forsch. 3 n., ‘ Die Ueberlieferung lehrt uns also, dass Terenz ueberhaupt 
keinen Hiatus zugelassen hat’). In my Early Latin Verse I have argued that Hiatus 
is as much a feature of dramatic verse after as before Terence, which suggests 
editorial interference with the Terence text. Further, that Hiatus and Syllaba 
Anceps go hand in hand as the two Latin methods of expressing a pause in the 
utterance of a line; and Syllaba Anceps cannot be ruled out from Terence. How 
natural is Hiatus at Andr. 593, where Davus cannot find all at once how to save the 
situation : 
Da. occidi. Si. hem, 
quid dixti? | Da. optume inquam factum, etc. 


Of course it is easy to substitute dtxtstt or to repeat dixti. But I prefer the line as it 
isin the MSS. Donatus tells us that Terence used sum, in the archaic way, for ewm 
(I fancy the line is a quotation from an old-time poet) at Phorm. 1028: 


faxo tali sum mactatum atque hic ést infortunio. 


So there was Hiatus at the Diaeresis of the Septenarius. And it still appears in 
most MSS,., in spite of their substitution of eum for sum, not, however, in A and some 
MSS. of the 6-family with st mactatus. A better example of deliberate editorial 
effacement of Hiatus is Haut. 83: 


quaeso, quid de te tantum meruisti? | Me. eheu, 


where eheu (heu) is confirmed by the grammarian Sacerdos (Gram. Lat. VI. 447, 8), 
and is the reading in most MSS. of Terence, while a few substitute e¢ mihi for eheu 
and remove the Hiatus. Another suitable line for Hiatus (to express Demea’s pause 
while he thinks out a fresh outlay for his brother) is Ad. 947: 


Mi. quid nunc quod restat? De. Hegio.. . est his cognatus proxumus. 


And these instances are by no means all. 

To pass to other examples of editorial interference with the text. What of that 
canker, conjectural emendation? Our verdict must be ‘pessime Donatus’ at 
Hec. 606 : 

Pa. uae misero mihi! 
So. et mihi quidem ; nam haec res non minu’ me male habet, etc, 


Donatus is peeved (why ?) at et miht (ovx opOas, quid enim ‘ et mihi’? an ‘ei’?). No 
MS., however, of Terence seems to offer e¢ mthi. Jovialis seems to try his hand on 
Haut, 115, saprentia for beneuolentia : 


putauit me et aetate et beneuolentia 
plus scire et prouidere quam se ipsum sibi. 

A needless (and unmetrical) alteration. Calliopius (?) on Haut. g12: 
quemquamne animo tam comi esse aut leni putas ? 


where the ‘common parent MS.’ had communi instead of comt. He deleted ne, I 
fancy, for the minuscule MSS. mostly omit it. If Donatus is right, Terence was lax 
at Phorm. 249: 


molendum esse in pistrino, uapulandum, habendae compedes, 


‘uitiosam locutionem seruili personae dedit Terentius; nam integrum esset si 
diceret habendas compedes ; unde quidam non esse sed usque legunt.’ A and p have 
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esse, but esse usque or est usque appears in the others. And Jovialis’ alteration of | 


A seems to be est usque. In Haut. 672 (by Syrus, the slave): 

nil est : triumpho si licet me latere tecto abscedere, 
lateve is of course ablative of Jatus, and ¢ecto participle of tego. But confusion with 
the infinitive of /ateo and the noun for ‘ house’ has produced these variants in our 
MSS. : ‘ latenter tecto ; latere et tecto; 1. tecto et absc.,’ etc. That is presumably 
Carolingian emendation, like tandem for aetatem (by someone who did not understand 
the word) in Haut. 716: 

quid, malum, me aetatem censes uelle id adsimularier ? 
A more commendable, but hardly right, emendation is mentioned by Donatus at 
Andy. 592: 


Da. quidnam audio? S1. gnatam ut det oro, etc. 


‘legitur et audtam. Menander enim sic ait: ti ror’ axovoopac ;’ 
But why spend more words on the reckless vagaries of conjectural emendation ? 


W. M. Linpsay. 
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understand (Continued from the ‘Classical Quarterly,’ April, 1923.) 


III. Priority QuEsTION: CoPpa—VIRGIL. 


Donatus at In common with other poems of the Appendix Vergiliana, Copa has incurred the 
a pviovi suspicion of forgery or post-Virgilian imitation. But if, as I have tried to 
show, Copa was written under the direct and immediate influence of Theocritus, that 
suspicion can no longer be permitted to colour and confuse the enquiry into Copa’s 

mendation ? date and authorship. The poem has acquired the right to do battle with the Eclogues 

on equal terms for the palm of priority. 

The question may be put in all seriousness: Did Copa precede the Eclogues or did 
the Eclogues precede Copa ? 

In default of sure external evidence, it is not, perhaps, to be expected that any 
definite proof one way or the other can be given; and I would not venture to claim 
as decisive the arguments which I shall here advance in favour of Copa’s priority. 

Supplemented, however, by the familiar traditional evidence these arguments 
seem to me at least worth a few moments’ consideration. 


LINDSAY. 


I would claim the truth of a general working rule for the following proposition, 
that, where two poets who consciously imitate a third poet depart from that poet (in 
the immediate context where they imitate him) in an identical manner, there we have 
a prima facte case to show that one of the two plagiarizing poets is imitating the other. 

Such a rule may admit of special exceptions. The laws of probability acquire 
universal validity only by calling on the sanction of infinitude, upon which our finite 
processes have no claim to make. 

There may be, indeed, in the lines ex hypothes: imitated by the two later poets 
something of such a nature as to make their common departure from the source 
natural or possible, granted peculiar circumstances of temperament, education, 
environment. 

That chance, however, is surely slender enough to be ignored in considering the 
relationship between Copa 18-19, Eclogues II. 51-53, Eclogue I. 79-81: 


Copa. Eclogues II, 
18 Sunt autumnali cerea pruna die, 51 Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine 
mala, 
Ig castaneaeque nuces et suaue rubentia 52 castaneasque nuces, mea quas Ama- 
mala. ryllis amabat ; 


53 addam cerea pruna: honos erit huic 
quoque pomo. 


Eclogue 1. 79 Hic tamen hanc mecum poteras requiescere noctem 
80 fronde super uiridi. sunt nobis mitia poma, 
81 castaneae molles et pressi copia lactis. 


For in Copa and Eclogues II. here we have not only one common departure—viz., 
‘castaneaeque nuces,’ from the common source, Theocritus VII., but actually a 
second in the somewhat striking adjective ‘ cerea.’ 


1 Moreover, both Copa and Eclogues II. bring are found at a considerable interval apart in 
closely together the lizards and cicalae which Theoc. VII. 21-22 and 138-139. 
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Nor would it be reasonable to assume that both Copa and Eclogues II. follow a 
common translation of Theocritus. Virgil, at least, in his Eclogues manifestly 
employs Theocritus at first hand: and, I have tried to show, Cofa’s imitations of the 
Greek are immediate reproductions of the original. 

Now, if either Eclogues I1. imitates Cofa here or Copa imitates Eclogues II., and if 
at least Copa 18-19 imitates Theoc. VII. 144-146, then one might make play with the 
fact that, while Copa imitates Theoc. VII. where Eclogues II, does not, Eclogues II. 
happens to imitate Theoc. VII. only where Copa does—Cofa’s imitations of Theoc. VII. 
include and go beyond those of Eclogues II. Thus, it could be urged, while we have 
evidence to show that Cofa imitates Theoc, VII. at first hand, what evidence is there 
that Eclogues II. also does? Is it not a strange chance that Cofa’s author should 
select all? the imitations of Theoc. VII. to be found in Eclogues I1., while ignoring so 
many imitations of Theoc. XI., III., VI.? 

But such a tour de force, if by no means to be altogether lightly disregarded, has 
its dangers. 

The vast amount of Virgilian imitation of Theocritus scattered all over the 
Eclogues almost demonstrates that, wherever Virgil approaches his Sicilian model, he 
comes to it, by whatever path led thereto, in the end face to face and works with a 
clear consciousness of the original before him. 

Further, ‘anethi’ (Eclogues II. 48) in its context does certainly appear to be a 
reminiscence of Theoc, VII. 62, the particular plant ousting oeAivors of Theoc. III. 23, 

Instead, then, of adopting the summary method, I would simply present the few 
following points which seem to have bearing on the case and leave it as a study in 
probabilities : 

(i.) Theoc. VII. is the primary source for Copa: Theoc. VII. is a comparatively 
insignificant source for Eclogues II. 

(ii.) Theoc. VII. is only employed by Eclogues II. where (i.e. in the immediate 
context where) Theoc. VII. is employed by Copa, and the reverse does not hold true. 

(iii.) Io consider together the three passages of Copa, Ecl. 1., Eci. I1. quoted 
above on p. 37: 

(2) Here Eclogues 1. uses Theoc. XI. 44 sqq., as v. 79 shows. 

Here Copa uses Theoc. XI. 44 sqq., as ‘sunt . . . sunt’ shows. 

Here Eclogues 11. appears not to use Theoc. XI. 44 sqq., although making 
extensive use of Theoc. XI. elsewhere. Eclogues II. departs uniquely from the 
Theocritean evte . . evte with ‘legam,’ ‘addam,’ not to mention ‘mea quas 
Amaryllis amabat.’ 

(8) Here Eclogues 1. appears not to use Theoc. VII. 144 sqq. We find ‘ poma’ 
instead of ‘mala’ (uaAa): and, so far as I have discovered, Eclogues I. as a whole has 
little or nothing to do with Theoc. VII. 

Here Copa uses Theoc. VII. 144 sqq., as I have attempted to show by parallel 
citations between the two poems. 

Here Eclogues 11. appears to use Theoc. VII. 144 sqq., but it is only because of 
the resemblance between Copa and Eclogues II. here and our previous knowledge of 
Copa’s source that we can be sure that Eclogues II. is following Theoc. VII. here. 

(y) One of these three passages, I assume, coming first into the world of Latin 
poetry inspired the second or the second and third. 

Eclogues 1. here cannot have inspired those portions of Eclogues II. and Copa 
which are traceable to Theoc. VII.: it has no independent contact with Theoc. VII. 

in the immediate passage under review. 


2 At least, I have found no others; though it 
is hazardous to be dogmatic on the point. 


1 The same argument does not hold good in 
favour of priority of Eclogues II. against Copa in 
regard to their imitations of Theoc, XI. 
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Eclogues 11. here cannot have inspired those portions of Eclogues I. and Copa 
which are traceable to Theoc. XI.: it has not independent contact with Theoc, XI. 
in the immediate passage under review. 

But Copa can have inspired those portions of both Eel. I. and Ecl. II. which are 
traceable ultimately to Theoc. VII. and XI. 

(6) The case against the priority of Eclogues I. here is quite strong. 

Ecl. I. ignores the Theocritean ‘pruna’ and adds the ‘castaneae’—that is, 
includes the departure which comes as an extension of the Theocritean list of fruits 
of the trees—changes ‘ mala’ to ‘ poma’—and, while thus resembling Copa based on 
Theoc. VII., has no distinctive feature of Theoc. VII. finally. 

(ce) The case against the priority of Eclogues II. here is not so strong: for there 
we find both ‘ mala’ and ‘ pruna,’ as in Theocritus. However we may vex the poet’s 
mind in such a case we may still be far from fathoming the cross-currents running 
beneath the smooth surface of his finished product. 

But, may one not ask, recognizing the limitations of such a method as is followed 
here, if the author of Eclogues I. or the author of Eclogues II. or the author of Copa 
started this chestnut rolling, is not he most likely to have given the initial impetus of 
whom alone of the three it can be said that his direct debt to Theoc. VII. is manifest 
here in this isolated passage, and who alone of the three uses ‘ autumnali’ correspond- 
ing to orwpas of Theoc. VII. 143° 


IV. AuTHORSHIP—VIRGILIAN. 


As to the question of Virgilian authorship, perhaps the Cofa’s claim to be 
recognized as the work of the foremost Augustan poet stands or falls to some extent 
with that of other poems contained in the Appendix Vergiliana and ascribed tradition- 
ally to Virgil. Could it be shown beyond cavil or reasonable doubt that Cuwlex, for 
example, or Divae is Virgilian, that would immensely strengthen the value of the 
tradition ascribing any other poem of the collection to Virgil. 

But that support cannot yet be claimed for Copa: and, in default of decisive 
external evidence, perhaps the following few points may have some interest and value 
when urged in support of the tradition: 

(i.) If it is granted that Copa imitates Theoc. VII. at first hand and that either 
Copa imitates Eclogues 11. or Eclogues 11. imitates Copa, then— 

(a) If Eclogues II. is prior, it argues a strange familiarity with Virgil’s practice on 
the part of Copa’s author that he should have been able to catch up the slight hints 
of Theoc. VII. 62-64 and 144-146 given by Eclogues I1. 47-49 and 51-53 (not obviously 
at first sight following Theoc. VII.), and have thus been led to use their support in 
his own imitation of Theocritus; and 

(3) If Copa is prior, it argues familiarity with the practice of Cofa’s author on 
the part of Virgil that he should have (in Eclogues II. 48) been attracted to 
Theoc. VII. 62, the direct source of Copfa’s corresponding lines, though Virgil had at 
the same time in mind £c/, III. 23. 

(ii.) If Copa depends directly on Theoc. VII. and XI., then the method of adapta- 
tion from Theocritus is in Copa substantially that pursued in the Eclogues. The 
idyllic motives of Sicily are brought lower in order that they may raise the common- 
places of a workaday world. How many poets can there have been composing in 
this manner and capable under such conditions of retaining a portion of the Theocri- 
tean charm ? 

It was in all probability Virgil who set the fashion of that style the first, and if 
Copa is to be dated before Propertius' the rivals must have got very speedily to work 
if Virgil was not the author. 

1 See pp. 40, 41, 42. 
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(iii.) If Copa depends on Theoc. VII. and XI. directly, then the fact that we find 
a poem in imitation of Theocritus included amongst the poems of the Appendix 
Vergiliana strengthens the evidence of tradition ascribing that collection to Virgil. 

(iv.) The trick of reproducing the sound of the Greek by Latin of a different 
meaning is typically Virgilian, and is so noted by Aulus Gellius on ‘ Inoo Melicertae.’ 
If Copa’s ‘lassus iam sudat asellus’ )( Theocritus’ é£eis ovdév €Aacoov is an instance of 
that trick of ‘ translation,’ we have in Copa an example of a Virgilian mannerism. 

Propertius appears to have known of the Copa and to have imitated it, to judge 
by the number and nature of Copa echoes present in his works, the more notable of 
which are contained in the list below (pp. 41, 42). 

Propertius IV. 11. might be made the test of priority. 

If it be granted that there is an imitative relationship between Prop. IV. ii. and 
Copa, and that Cofa imitates Theoc. VII. and XI. at first hand, it is Propertius who is 
the imitator of Copa, since he retains some and not all of the Theocritean features in 
Copa and alters others. 

Thus, Theocritean €vrc . . 
in Propertius. 

apaeAos & yAvKapros is ‘lentis uua racemis’ in Copa ; but ‘liuentibus uua racemis’ 
in Propertius, who here introduces the idea of colour and exchanges Theocritean €o7’ 
(Copa’s sunt) for ‘ uariat.’ 

‘Pruna’ in Propertius is Cofa’s ‘pruna’ and Theocritean; but ‘cerasos’ is 
Propertius’ addition. 

‘Mala’ in Copa is Theocritean pijAa; but Propertius has ‘ pomosa’ in 
Prop. IV. 11. 17. 

Interesting is the relationship between Copa 15-16: 


. €vteis ‘sunt . .. sunt’in Copa; but ‘hic ... hic’ 


Et quae uirgineo libata Achelois ab amne 
lilia uimineis attulit in calathis. 
And Propertius III. [IV.] xiii. [xii.] 29-30: 


Nunc uiolas tondere manu, nunc mixta referre 
lilia uirgineos lucida per calathos. 


In this middle portion of his poem (vv. 25-42) Propertius manifestly imitates 
(i.) Theoc. XI. at first hand; (ii.) Virgil, Eclogues II. at first hand; (iii.) Virgil, 
Georgics I. at first hand. 

But vv. 29-30 are extraordinarily like Copa 15-16. Copa imitates Theoc. XI., 
and has strong resemblances to Eclogues II.; so that it would not be altogether 
surprising if Propertius, with Theoc. XI. and Eclogues II. running in his head, should 








1 Direct imitation of Theoc, XI. is perhaps 
shown by ‘lilia lucida’ (v. 30), the adjective 
reproducing that of xpiva Nevxd (Theoc. XI. 56): 
certainly by ‘uacuam pastoris in aulam dux aries 
saturas 7pse reduxit oues,’ which is a translation 
of Theoc. XI. 12 wodAdxc Tai oles mori TwHALOV 
avrai amr7nvOov, with, I should say, the memory 
of Virgilian pastoral works in Propertius’ head. 
Propertius is thinking here of the simple Cyclops’ 
cave and his offerings to Galatea—hence ‘ furtiua 
per antra’ of v. 33. 

Direct imitation of Eclogues II. 45-48 is shown 
by ‘ nunc uiolas tondere manu, nunc mixta referre 
lilia uirgineos lucida per calathos’ (vv. 29-30) : 
for, while Eclogues II. imitates Theoc. XI. (which 
Propertius also has in mind), the Virgilian violets 
are culled from Theoc. VII. 63-64. Virgil com- 
bined Theoc, XI. and VII. for his list of garland- 


flowers, and so came to bring violets and lilies 
(inter alia) together. Propertius, who makes no 
direct use of Theoc. VII. and whose plan is very 
far away from that poem, simply takes over what 
he finds in Virgil. The violets are not of 
Theoc. XI. It is easy enough to see how Pro- 
pertius was led to Eclogues II. and Theoc, XI. 

His poem is an elaboration of the Virgilian 
‘sordent tibi munera nostra’: Eclogues II. uses 
Theoc, XI. as a primary source. Without doubt 
Propertius knew of this fact. 

Direct imitation of the Georgics is shown by 
‘dique deaeque omnes, quibus est tutela per 
agros’ (cf. Georgics I. 21 ‘dique deaeque omnes, 
studium quibus arua tueri’). 

Thus, Propertius III. [IV.] xiii. (xii.) 25-42 
may fairly be said to constitute a rehash of 
Theocritean and Virgilian pastoral motives. 
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give a thought to Copa, especially if Copa was written by Virgil. And does not that 
explain, or go some way to explain, the presence of the adjective ‘ uirgineos’? What 
does Propertius mean by the word? In conjunction with ‘calathos’ it might mean 
perhaps ‘ virgin,’ i.e. unused, new? Or, ‘of the kind girls carry’? That seems 
horrible and worse than the first. Or, not quite ‘intactos,’ but rather ‘integros,’ i.e. 
‘that from which nothing has been taken away,’ i.e. in an extended sense, ‘ full’—the 
Virgilian ‘ plenis calamis’ of Eclogues II.? More horrible still. 

Copa’s ‘uirgineo ab amne’ needs no special pleading. The adjective is simply 
the Theocritean (and Homeric) d«ynpards. ‘ Achelois’ suggests it naturally enough. 

Now, if Propertius did know of the Copa, I can understand his being attracted to 
‘uirgineos’—a reminiscence from Copa 15, metrically equivalent to ‘uimineos’ of 
Copa 16, He may actually have misremembered Copa, or he may have thought it a 
good point to give his reader a surprise. When we come to ‘calathos’ at the end of 
the line, we naturally turn back, and whether we are editors or not ask ourselves if 
Propertius did not mean to write ‘ uirgatos’; and if we are editors we are inclined to 
say that he ought to have written ‘ uimineos.’ 

Why should this fleeting memory of Copa come just here to Propertius? Perhaps 
only because of the similarity of Copa to Eclogues II. or (and) Theoc, XI. 

But perhaps, too, because just here Propertius is thinking of a poem of his own 
in which he catalogued the poems of Virgil: 


Prop. III. [I V.] xiii. [xii.] 25-28. 
Felix agrestum quondam pacataiuuentus, Felix qui uiles pomis mercaris amores! 
diuitiae quorum messis et arbor erat. huic licet ingratae Tityrus ipse canat. 
illis munus erat decussa Cydonia ramo felix intactum Corydon qui temptat 
et dare puniceis plena canistra rubis. Alexin 
agricolae domini carpere delicias ! 


Prop. II, [II1.] xxxiv. c. 71-74. 


Exactly the same sentiment in both—both engaged with Eclgues II. 

And if Propertius uses Copa side by side with Virgil and at the same time turns 
his thoughts to his own catalogue of Virgilian poems, is not that the next thing to 
his including Copa amongst Virgilian poems ? 

And if that is the judgment of Propertius we need not blush to concur. 





























ee eT 
| Copa, Propertius. 
} _ - ansibciainenisioesiiieiil 
; Loin: 
5 1 Quid iuuat ornato procedere, uita, capillo 
2 | 3 et tenues Coa ueste mouere sinus ? 
j mes —— 
Il. xxxiil. [III. xxxi.]: 
37 26 an nondum est talos mittere lassa manu ? 
CR Te i ees nde 
| | II. xxxiv.b: 
! 2 | 2 desine, et ad molles membra resolue choros. 
| ON hoe eo rertncosbvornen 
| | a 
26 | 21 Vesta coronatis pauper gaudebat asellis 
: — er 
| IV. ii: 
| 43 caeruleus cucumis... 
22 | 44 . - . et 1unco brassica uincta leui 
21 | 13 prima mihi uariat liuentibus uua racemis, 
14 et coma lactenti spicea fruge tumet. 
18 | 15 hic dulces cerasos, hic autumnalia pruna 
21.18 | 16 cernis et aestiuo mora rubere die. 
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15. 16 
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Propertius. 





IV. viii. : 
1g turpis in arcana sonuit cum rixa taberna, 
20  ~+si sine me, famae non sine labe meae. 
22  ausa per inpuros frena mouere locos. 
37 uitrique aestiua supellex, 
39 crotalistria Phyllis 

IIT. [1V.]} xin. [xi]: 


30 lilia uirgineos (uimineos) lucida per calathos. 
(MSS. give ‘uirgineos,’ which is surely 
right if Propertius follows Copa here.) 
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THE USE OF THE SINGULAR NWOS BY HORACE. 


TueE object of this paper is to enquire how far we can trace in the works of 
Horace the use of the plural forms of the first person which have been pointed out by 
Professor R. S. Conway in his essay on The Use of the Singulay Nos in Cucero’s 
Letters (Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc., Vol. V., Part I., 1899), from which it appeared that 
the idiom throws valuable light upon the inner workings of Cicero’s mind. 

Dr. Conway recognizes twelve vague-plural uses—for example, where the plural 


refers to: 


(1) Humanity at large ; or (2) his political party : bellum nostvi nullum admsnistrant 
(Att. 7. 20. 1); (3) of the household and the property belonging to tt ; (4) the Soczal plural. 
In Horace we shall find either identical or similar examples of many of these 


vague-plural uses.? 


VAGUE-PLURALS IN HORACE. 


Such are the cases where the plural refers to: 


(1) Humanity at large : 


Heu, Fortuna, quis est crudelior in nos 
Te deus ? ut semper gaudes tlludeve vebus 


Humants ! 


(Satives 2, 8. 61.) 


oe Nil mortalibus avduum est : 
Caelum ipsum petimus stultitia ; neque 
Per nostvum patimuy scelus 
Ivacunda Iouem poneve fulmina. 


(Odes 1. 3. 37 $qq.) 


Cf. also Odes 1. 4. 15; Odes 2. 3. 25 and 27; Epistles 2. 2. 55. 


(2) Lhe Roman People: 


Quae caret ova cyuove nostvo ? (Odes 2. 1. 36.) 


Cf. Epistles 1. 16. 18: 


Tactamus tampridem omnis te Roma beatunt, 


Of this use there are many examples. 
(3) Lhe Writer’s Generation - 


Aetas paventum, petov auts, tulit 


Nos nequiores, 


(Odes 3. 6. 46.) 


(4) His Political Party : I have noted no examples. 
(5) Hts Philcsophic School: Satives 1. 4. 142 and 143: 
Nam muito pluves sumus, ac uelute te 
Tudaei cogemus in hanc concedere turbam. 


Cf. Epistles 1.12. 12; Epistles 1. 6. 50 sqq. 


1 With regard to the counting of examples I 
have followed Dr. Conway. ‘ Phrases like ego 
hoc facio are each counted as only one example of 
ego, nos tacemus as only one example of mos, but 
dico me hoc fecisse or meos curabo as two of ego, and 
soon. This is necessary in view of the examples 


of ego and nos side by side. But two co-ordinate 
verbs are counted as only one example if they 
are close together (e.g. ovo et obsecro), but as two 
if they are separated by a pause in the sense or 
by an intervening phrase.’ 
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(6) The Local Plural : 
‘ Heus tu’ 
Quidam ait, ‘ignoras te ? an ut ignotum dare nobss 
Verba putas ?’ 
(Satives 1. 3. 2.) 
This Nopis may, however, be a plural of disparagement (see below), as spoken by 
the guzdam in the same line. 
(7) The Traveller's Pluval : Satives 1. 5. 5, 21, 23, 24, 25, 35» 37> 57) 79» 71s 79» 94- 
E.g. line 5: 
Hoc iter 1gnaut diussimus, alttus ac nos 
Praecinctis unum : nimis est grauts Appia tardts. 


(8) The Soldier's Pluval: 1 have noted no examples. 

(9) The Plural of the Family - Satives 2. 2. 130: nos expultt tlle. 
(10) In Invitations: I have noted no examples. 
(11) Of the Household : 1 have noted no examples. 
(12) The Social Plural: Sattves 2, 8. 11, 27, 34, 57, 58) 91) 93» 94- 


nam cetera turba 
Nos, inquam, cenamus. 


E.g. line 27: 


(13) Of Fellow Poets: De Arte Poetica, ll. 11, 25, 285, 331, 347: 
E.g. line 25: Maxima pars uatum, pater et tuuenes patre digni, 
Decipimur specte vectt. 


Cf. Epistles 2. 2. 94 and 97; 2. I. I1, 219, 221, 223 and 224 sqq. 


§$ 3. But when all the genuine plurals have been put on one side, we have then 
to consider what examples there are of the singular use of Nos, none of which come 
under any of the above categories. 

Dr. Conway has assigned the examples of the singular use of nos in Cicero to 
the following categories : 

(1) Of Political Dignity: e.g. Att. 3. 4. 1: 

Allata est NoBIS rogattio de pernicie mea. 
(2) Of Authorship: e.g. Att. 1. 20. 6: 

Simul atque hoc NoSTRVM legerunt, retardantur. 
(3) Lhe Plural of Proprietorship: e.g. Att. 4.1.7: 

De domo NOSTRA. 

(4) Lhe Plural in Financial Transactions: Att. 5. 12. 3: 

Nostra autem negotia, quoniam Romae commoraris, amabo te, explica. 

(5) Ihe Paternal Plural or Plural of Senionty : e.g. Att. 4, 7.1: 

De Quinto NosTRO (the nephew). 

(6) The Plural of Dispavagement ov Remoteness. 

This implies either a comparatively remote connexion with the person spoken 
of, or, in the case of people whom the reader knows to be continually associated with 
the writer, it conveys a disparaging and often quiteacontemptuoustone. Aft. 1. 16,9: 

NostRi sti commssatores contuvationis—‘ Our noble pot-house conspirators.’ 

(7) Formal Uses— 

(a) At the beginning and end of letters: Att. 1. g. init.: 

Rayo nosis abs te littevae afferuntur cum et multo tu factlius vepertas, qui Romae 
proficiscantuy quam ego, .. ., etc. 

(b) Formal plurals in phrases relating to letter-writing : Fam. 7.6. 2 (to Trebatius): 
Sed pluva scribemus alias. 
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(8) The Plural of Patronage or Remoter Intimacy: cf. Ter. Phoym. 421 : 
Postvemo tecum nsl ver nobis, Demtpho, est. 
(Said in a lordly tone by the parasite to the man whom he has cheated of thirty minae.) 
(9) Humorous Applications of the Use: E.g. Att. 1. 14. 4: 
Nosti tam sonttus NostRos. Cf. Fam, 2. 11. 1. 


Il. 
THE VARIETIES OF THE SINGULAR USE IN HORACE. 


§ 4. As we have found examples of vague-plural uses corresponding to the 
examples in Cicero’s Letters, so also we find examples of the use of the singular Nos 
which may be assigned to the same categories as the examples in Cicero. 


§ 5. All the examples which follow in each category are arranged chronologically 
according to the date of the publication of the works of Horace. In determining the 
dates to be assigned I have followed Wilkins (Epistles of Horace, 1907) and Wickham 
(The Works of Hovace, 1896) in cases where there is any doubt. 

As Wickham has pointed out, ‘ The Ars Poetica is the only one of Horace’s poems 
in respect of which a serious doubt can be said to exist as to the period of his life to 
which it is to be assigned—one! school of critics placing it in the period of the First 
Book of Epistles, i.e. between 24 and 20 B.c. ; another? making it the work of his last 
years, 1.e. between 12 and 8 B.c.’ 

Many commentators group the Second Book of Epistles and the Ars Poetica 
together, and assign them to the last period of the poet’s life, but without attempting 
to give any definite date. Mommsen (see Wickham’s Works of Horace, Vol. II., 
General Introduction to the Literary Epistles), Wickham, and Wilkins (The Epistles 
of Hovace, Introduction, published 1907) incline to the view that the Second Epistle 
of the Second Book was published before the First Epistle, about 1g B.c., and the 
First about 13 B.c., but they admit the uncertainty of these dates. 


Table of Probable Dates of Publication (E. C. Wickham). 


Satives, Book I. (38-33 B.c.)... ... about 35 B.c. 
» Book II. (before 29 B.c.) } » 30 B.C. 
Epodes (before 29 B.c.) - } 9» 30 B.C. 
Odes, Books I.-III. ... _ ons » ae 
Epistles, Book I. i a 5»  200F 19 B.C. 
- Book II. 2 (to Florus) min » one 
The Secular Hymn ... - _ o mp 
Odes, Book IV. _ :, »» +17 B.C. to 13 B.C. 
Epistles, Book II, 1 (to Augustus) .. » 906 
Ars Poetica, very uncertain (1) one »» 24 B.C. to 20 B.C. 
- - ™ - (2) —_ » ne. tos ae 


$6. (1) The Singular nos of Political Dignity: I could find no examples. 


§ 7. (2) The Pluval used by an Author denoting Himself— 
(a) The use of the singular Nos for a dramatic purpose (as put into the mouth of 
some character Horace is describing). 
There is one example only—Satives 1. 9. 7: 
‘Novis Nos,’ inquit, ‘ doctt sumus.’ 
This is the plea urged by the Bore who, wishing to obtain from Horace an intro- 
duction to Maecenas, refuses to be shaken off. 


1 Stephanus, Lambinus, Bentley, Kirchner, 2 Franke, Michaelis, Nettleship. 
Ritter, Dillenburger, Orelli. 
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Maecenas: 
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(6) Hovace’s use of the singular Nos to denote himself : 


Neque, st quit scribat, uti Nos, 


Sevmont propiova, putes hunc esse poetam. 


(Satives 1. 4. 41.) 


Quid uetat et NOSMET Lucili scripta legentes 
Quaereve ... 


(Satives 1. 10. 56.) 
Doliturus, st placeant spe 


Deteritis NOSTRA. 


(Sattves 1. 10. 90.) 


Ego occurs both before and after this line. The poet wishes to avoid all appear- 
ance of interested flattery—amzbitione relegata, line 84—hence he writes as simply as 
possible, and perhaps for this reason uses ego rather than nos. Finally, he appeals 
to the judges with what seems a modest but confident assurance. I suggest that 
NOSTRA here expresses the two sentiments—the natural dignity of a poet combined 
with a suppression of any more directly personal feeling : 


Quid Nos, quibus te utta st superstite 
Iucunda, st contra, grauts ? 

Vtvumne iusst PERSEQVEMVR otium .. . 

FEREMVS: ... 

Fortt SEQVEMVR pectore. 

Roges, tuum labovem quid iuuem meo 

Imbellis ac firmus parum ? 


(Epode t, ll. 5, 7, 11, 14.) 


Nos is used in the first fourteen lines where Horace is thinking of himself as a 
poet—a personage in the retinue of Maecenas—but in line 15 ego seems to introduce 
a more personal note when Horace is thinking of himself as a private friend of 


Nos, Agrippa, neque haec dicere, nec grauem 
Pelidae stomachum cedeve nescit, 
* . * * 
CoNAMVR, tenues grandia : 
Nos conuiuia, NOS proelia uirginum 
Sectis in tuuenes unguibus acrium 
CANTAMVS, wacut, stue quid VRIMVR 
Non praeter soittum leues. 


(Odes 1. 6, ll. 5, 9, 17, 19.) 


As in example (3), the combination of dignity and reserve natural to a poet 
seems to be expressed by the use of Nos: 


Poscimvr. St quid uacut sub umbra 
Lvsimvs tecum, quod et hunc in annum 
Viuat et pluves: age, dic Latinum 
Bavhite, caymen, 
Lesbio primum modulate ciut ; 
(Odes 1. 32, ll. r and 2.) 
Albi, NOSTRORVM sermonum candide index, 
(Epistles 1. 4. 1.) 

tamen aspice, st quid 

Et nos, quod cures proprium fectsse, LOQVAMVR. 
(Eprstles 1. 17. 5) 

Gaudes carmintbus ; caymina POSSVMVS 


Donare, et pretium dicere muners. 
(Odes 4. 8. 11.) 
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In the opening lines of the Ode ego is used, but here Horace seems in the plural 
possvMvs to regard himself from the standpoint of others as a poet—a personage : 
Non aGimvr tumidis uelis Aqutlone secundo. 
Non tamen aduersis aetatum DVCIMVR austrs, 
Viribus, ingenio, specie, urrtute, loco, re, 
Extvemis primorum, extremis usque prioves. 
(Epistles 2. 2. 201.) 
Here the poet is contrasting himself with other poets. Cf, Juvenal 1. 14 sq. 
Horace. S21, quia Graiovum sunt antiquissima quaeque 
Scripta uel optima, Romani pensantur eadem 
Scriptores trutina, non est quod multa LOQVAMVR. 
(Eprstles 2. 1. 30.) 


LogvaMvR may include Horace’s readers. 
Examples in all—zat. 


§ 8. (3) Of a Proprietor : Two examples: 
Dum ex paruo NoBis tantundem haurive velinquas, 
Cur tua plus laudes cumeris gyanaria NOSTRIS ? 
(Satives 1. 1. 52 and 53.) 
Cumevis NOSTRIS as contrasted with gvanaria tua gives perhaps a somewhat 
pompous effect, as though Horace wished to show the miser how well satisfied he 
was with his store, which, though small, was sufficient for his modest requirements. 


§ 9. (4) Of the Financier : I could find no examples. 


§ 10. (5) Of Seniority: One example : 
Si quid tamen olim 
Scripserts, in Maeci descendat iudicis aures, 
Et patris, et NOSTRAS ... 
(De Avte Poetica, line 388.) 
Horace here gives advice to the elder of the two young sons of Piso. The 
youth was apparently contemplating some literary venture. 


§ 11. (6) Of Disparagement or Remoteness : One example: 
Vt tu fortunam, sic NOS te, Celse, FEREMVS. 
(Epsstles 1. 8. 17.) 

Horace has adopted in the previous lines a curiously self-reproachful tone, and 
uses ego, describing his own follies to soften the warning which he conveys to 
Celsus. Nos in this line suggests the disapproval which either Horace or Horace 
and his friends felt. 


§ 12. (7) Formal Plurals: One example: 
(a) At the beginning of letters, etc.: 
Vybis amatorem Fuscum saluere \VBEMVS 
Rurts amatores .. . (Epistles 1. 10. 1.) 
(b) Formal plurals in phrases at the end ov beginning of a letter: 
(i.) Dramatic : One example: 
Et NOSTRi memorem sepulchro 
Scalpe querelam, (Odes 3. 11. 51.) 
(ii.) Referring to Hovace : 
Sis licet felix, ubicunque mauis, 
Et memory NostTRIi, Galatea, uiuas. 


(Odes 3. 27. 14.) 
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Cf. Juvenal, Satives 3. 299: 
uale NOSTRI memory. 
Cf. also Tibullus 1. 3. 93: 
Hoc precor, hunc illum NoBis Auyvova nitentem 
Luciferum vosets candida portet equts. 
Horace. Scribeve te Nosis, tibt Nos accredeve pay est. 


Examples in all—3. (Epistles 1. 15. 25.) 


§ 13. (8) Of Patronage or Remotey Intimacy : One example : 
Vt ualet ? ut memtntt NOSTRI ? 
(Epistles 1. 3. 12.) 
§ 14. (9) Humorous Applications : 
Per totum hoc tempus subsectiov in diem et hovam 
Inutdtaé NOSTER, (Satives 2. 6. 48.) 


The reference is to Horace himself, and NosTER seems to be used in humorous 
self-disparagement—‘ our poor friend.’ 
Vit proficiscentem docut te saepe diuque, 
Augusto veddes stgnata uolumina, Vint, 
St ualidus, st laetus evit, sit denique poscet ; 
Ne studio NOSTRI pecces, odiumque libellts 
Sedulus tmportes opeva wehemente munister. 
(Epistles 1. 13. 4.) 
Horace used the singular Docv1 in line 1 ; and again in line 6 we find meae .. . 
chavtae. In line 4 we find what I take to be a humorous application of the plural of 
Authorship. The phrase studio NosTR1 might be rendered ‘in your zeal for poor 


Horace.’ Quam paene furuae vegna Proseypinae 
Et tudicantem viDIMvs Aeacum. 
(Odes 2. 13. 22.) 

As in the previous example, we seem to have a humorous use of the plural of 
Authorship. Cf. dominz (line 12): 

Nos humtlem FERIEMVS agnam. 
(Odes 2. 17. 32.) 

Maecenas is to offer victims and a votive shrine, while Horace will slay a 
humble lamb. The nos might almost be rendered ‘your poet-farmer-friend.’ 
Horace seems to picture himself sacrificing a lamb and folk watching him. 

Examples in all—4. 


§ 15. The evidence so far given seems to show that Horace was quite familiar 
with the idiom, and was prepared to use it on occasion. In Latin generally we have 
seen that ‘the use of the singular Nos is quite uncommon as compared with that of 
ego’; but this fact is especially striking in the works of Horace. We are therefore 
bound to consider the examples of passages where the poet uses ego in the same kind 
of context as that in which we find examples of the singular Nos. 

Take first the cases where Horace is speaking of himself as an author (numbering 
210 in all). 

We have found that some other idea is generally in his mind in every case where 
he uses Nos—e.g. he uses it of himself as an author when he wishes to represent 
himself as a public character in whom folk generally are interested ; or as a poet 
contrasting himself with other poets; or as a senior person talking to a junior. 
Where he uses the singular, we naturally infer that he had no wish to give 
prominence to any such ideas. 
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In what follows I have only quoted cases where, so far as I can judge, Nos is 
what Cicero might have written between 68 and 50 B.c. 


§ 16. Of an Author— 
(a) Dramatically attvibuted to others by Horace: Avs Poetica, line 137: Three 
examples in all : 
Fovtunam Priamt cantabo et nobile bellum. 
Cf. lines 141 and 416. 
(b) Of Hovace—Satives 1. 1. 120 and 121; Satives 1. 4.13; Satives 1. 4. 17: 
Di bene fecevunt, inopis me quodque pusillt 
Finxevunt animt, vavo et perpauca loquentis. 
Cf. line 22. 
Satives 1. 4. 39. Primum ego me illovum, dedevim quibus esse poetis, 
Excerpam numero. 


1. 71. Nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila itbellos. 
l. 73. Nec vecito cusquam, nist amicts, 1dque coactus. 
l, 78. Vande petitum 


Hoc tu me tacts ? est auctor quis denique eoruiit, 
Vixi cum quibus ? 
l. gi. Ego st vist, quod ineptus 
Pastillos Rufillus olet, Gavgonius hivcum, 
Liuwdus et mordax usdeor tibi ? 
l, ror. quod wtium procul afore chartis, 
Atque animo prius, ut sv quid promitteve de mt 
Possum aliud ueve, promitto. Luibertus, st 
Dixero quid, st forte tocosius, hoc mthi wyris 
Cum uenia dabis. 
l, 137. Haec ego mecum 
Compressis agito labvis ; ubi quid datur ott, 
Illudo chartis. 
l. 141. Multa poetarum ueniet manus, auxtlio quae 
Sit mihi, 
Sattves 1. 10. 1, Nempe incompostto dixt pede curvrerve uersus 
Lucilt, 
Cf. Il. 31, 32, 76, 78, 91, 92. 
Examples in all in Satives, Book I.—30. 


Sattves, Book II. 
Satives 2.1.1. Sunt quibus in Sativa uideoy nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendeve opus ; sine nevuis alterva, quidquid 
Composit, pars esse putat, siniilesque meorum 
Mille die uersus deduct posse. Tvebait, 
Ouid faciam, praescribe. ‘ Quiescas.’ ‘ Ne faciant,’ inqitts, 
‘Ommnino wersus,’ 
Ci. 1. 245 Sattves 2. 1. 28, 34, 40, 41, 45, 60, 74, 75; Satives 2. 2. 25 2.3.17; 2.6.17 
i’xamples in all in Book II.—138. 
E podes. 
Lepode 11.1. Paett, nthil me, sicut antea, inual 
Scrvibeve uevsiculos amove percussum ovaut: 
. A move, qui me praeter omnes expetit. 
Ch. 14. 6. 
Examples in all in the Efodes— 3. 
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Odes, Book I. 
Odes 1.1. 29. Me doctarum hedevae praemia froniiunt 
Dis miscent superis : me gelidum nemns 
Nymphavumque lewes cum Satyris chort 
Secernunt populo : 
Cf. ll. 35 and 36; Odes 1. 10. 5; 1. 12. 13, 21, 25, 34 and 35. 
Examples in all in Odes, Book I.—1o0. 


Odes, Book I1. 
Odes 2, 1. 21 and 39; 2. 12. 13 and 14; 2. 16. 37: 
mthe parua vura, et 
Spivitum Graiae tentem Camenae 
Parca non mendax dedit. 
Cf. Odes 2. 19, 2 and g; Odes 2. 20. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17 and Ig. 
I}xamples in all in Book I[I.—16. 





ee 


Odes, Book II]. 
Odes 31.1. Odt profanum uulgus et avceo: 
l. 4. Verginibus puevisque canto. 
Ct. Odes 3. 4. 5,6,26 and 69; 3.13.143 3. 14. 13, 14,15 and 27; 3. 25. 7, 12 and 18; 
3. 30. 1, 6, 8, 10 and 15. 
I.xamples in all in Book III.—1g. 


Epistles, Book I. 
ivpistles 1. 1. 1. Prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena, 
Spectatum satis, et donatum tam rude, quacris, 
Maecenas, itevum antiquo me includere ludo ? 


|. 13. 1. but contrast line 4. I. 19. g, 10, 19, 21, 22, 24, 26, 32, 33, 37, 40, 43, 40 
and 47; I. 20. 20, 23, 25, 26 and 27. 
Examples in all—z26. 
Epistles 2. 2. 
Epistles 2. 2. 25, 52, 54) 57, 63, 65, 79, 86, 91, 99, 102, 103 and 126, 
Examples in all—16. 
Odes, Book IV. 
Odes 4. 2. 27. ego, apis Matinac 
Move nodoque, 
bs 98. Carmina fingo, 
Cf Il. 45 and 47; 4. 3. 15 and 16. 
4. 3.22. Quod monstror digito praeteveuntiuni 
Romanae fidicen lyvae : 
Ct. 1. 24; 4.6. 29; 4.9. 4, 30, 31 and 32. 
4.15. 1. Phoebus uolentem proelia me loqui 
Victas et uvbes, incvepuit, lyva: 
Ne pavua Tyvvhenum per aequor 
Vela davem. 
E-xamples in all in Odes, Book 1V.—16. 


Epistles 2. 1. 
Epistles 2.1.69. Non equidem insectoy delendaue cavmina Liu: 
Lsse veov, memint quae plagosum mthi pario 
Ovbilium dictave : sed emendata uideri 
Pulchvaque et exactis minimiunt distantia miyvoy, 
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Cf. ll. 76, 80, 81, 87, 111, 112, 113, 208, 210, 211, 213, 250, 257, 258, 264, 266, 267, 
268 and 269. 
Examples in all in this Epistle—28. 


— 


With all these examples contrast the not infrequent use of Nos by Quintilian n 
| describing his own experience—e.g. I. I. 21; I0. 5. 20; 10. I. 37. 


Ars Poetica. 


Line 42, Orvdtnts haec uivtus evit et Venus, aut ego fallor, 
55. Ego cur, acquivere pauca 
Sz possum, tnutdeor, 
87. Cur ego, st nequeo ignovogue, poeta salutor ? 
153. Lu, quid ego et populus mecum desideret, audi, 
. 188. Quodcunque ostendis miha sic incredulus odt. 
234. Non ego honorvata et dominantia nomina solum, 
Verbaque, Pisones, Satyrovum scviptoy amabo ; 
Nec sic enitay tragico differve colors, 
. 240. Ex noto fictum carmen sequay, 
1.244. .. . me iudice, 
1. 265. Idctrcone wager, scvibamque licentey? Vt omnes 
Visuvos peccata putem mea. 
uttaur dentque culpar:, 


os hoe ee a 
. . ° 


-——S 


[2 and 18: 


Non laudem merit. 

i. 278. Nimium patrenter utrumaque, 
Ne dicam stulte, mivats ; st modo ego et uos 
Scimus tnuvbanum lepido seponere dtcto, 
Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et auve. 


a ail l. 304. Ergo fungar uice cotis, 
49, 43, 49 i lt 
l. 306. Nil scvibens tpse, docebo ; 
1. 317. Respicere exemplar witae movumque iubebo 


Doctum inutatorem, 

1. 357. Sze mth, qui multum cessat, fit Choerilus alle, 
Quem bis terue bonum cum visu mivor ; et tdent 
Indignoy, quandoque bonus dorvmitet Homerus. 


l. 409. Ego nec studium sine diuute uena, 
Nec vude quid possit uideo ingentum ; 
l. 463. Dicam, Siculique poetae 
Narvabo interitum. 


Examples in all in Avs Poetica—238. 


§ 17. Of a Proprietor : 
(a) Dvamatic—i.e. put into the mouth of some character: Satlives 2. 2. 100; 
2. 3. 231; Epode 5. 49; Epistles 1. 16. 35. 
Epistles 1. 16. 35. * Pone, meum est,’ quit. 
xamples in all—4. 
(5) Referving to Hovace himself: Satives 1. 1. 46; 1. 5. 303 2. 6. 60. 
2. 6. 65. O noctes cenaeque deum ! quibus ipse meique 
Ante lavem proprium uescor, wernasque procaces 
Pasco libatis dapibus. 
Epode 1.25; Odes 1. 17. 43 1. 20. 2. 
Odes 1, 20, 10. mea nec Falernae 
Lempevant uttes, neque Icymiani 
Pocula colles. 
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Odes 2.7.17 Evgo obligatam vedde Iout dapem, 
Longaque fessum militia latus 
Depone sub lauvu mea. 
Cf. 2. 13. 10; 2. 18.4, 6 and 7; 3. 16. 27. 
Odes 3. 16. 30. 
3. 18. 2. Per meos fines et aprica rura 
Lents tncedas, 
Villice stluavum et mihi me reddentis agelli 
uve meo possum quiduis perferre patique. 





Epistles 1. 14. 1. 
Epistles 1. 15. 17. 
Epistles 1. 16. 1; Odes 4. 12. 22 and 23; Epistles 2. 1. 220. 
Examples in all-—28. 
§ 18. Of a Financier : 
(a) Dramatic—e.g. Satives 1. 1. 66; 2. 3. 18, 19 and 20. 


Epistles 2.2.12. Res urguet me nulla ; meo sum pauper in aeve ; 


Examples in all—g. 


(b) Referring to Hovace jumself : 1 have noted no examples. 


§ 19. Of a Senior Person: Four examples. 

(a) Dramatic: Satires 2. 3. 172, 174 and 180. 
Satties 2. 5.59. O Laertiade, quidquid dicam, aut erit aut non ; 
Diuinave etenim magnus mihi donat A follo. 


(b) Referring to Horace himself : One example: Epistles 1. 18. 67. 


§ 20. Where someone else is disparaged : 


(a) Dramatic: Satives 1. 5. 57. 
Ni tua custodis, amdus 1am haec auferet heres. 
‘Men’ wino 7’ 


Sattves 2. 3. 151. 


Cf. ll. 262, 263 and 264; Satives 2. 5. 
i. 18. 17 and 18. 
Examples in all—r2. 
(b) Referring to Flovace himself : 
i pode 4. 1. 


18 and 19; 2. 8. 67: Epistles 1. 7. 63: 


Lupis et agnis quanta sortito obtigtt, 

Tecum mihi discordia est. 

Epode 6.4; Odes 1.27. 9 and 13; Odes 1. 38.1, 7; Odes 3. 19. 21. 
Examples in all—7. 


§ 21. At the End of a Letter (veferring to Horace himself): One example: 
Epistles 1. 10. 49. 


§ 22. Where a Tone of Patronage ov Remotey Intimacy might have been expected : 
(a) Dramatic : 
Satives 1. 3. 23. 
Satives 2. 3. 188. 


Egomet mt tgnosco. 
Et aequam 
Rem imperito ; at, st cur utdeor non tustus, inullo 


Diceve quod sentit, permutto. 
Satives 2. 4. 46 and 73; 2. Odes 3. 3. 22, 33, 36, 58, 
Epistles 1, 18. 28 and 30. 


Examples in all—17. 
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THE USE OF THE SINGULAR NOS BY HORACE 


ITT. 
INFERENCES SUGGESTED BY THIS EVIDENCE. 


§ 23. It will at once be clear from the evidence offered above that in the works 
of Horace the use of the singular Nos is much less frequent than in the writings of 
Cicero. This negative evidence may furnish us with a small but new measure of the 
difference between the character and taste of the two authors. 

It appears that— 

(1) Horace rarely or never uses the singular Nds in a spirit of arrogance or 
superiority. Thus the Plural of Disparagement is very rare, so are Formal Plurals; 
the Plural of Authorship is rare, and the comparative frequency of ego increases in 
the later books (see the tables below). 

When he speaks of his own work as a poet, he often, perhaps most often, uses 
the singular ego—e.g. Odes 4. 2. 27: 

Ego, apis Matinae 
Move modoque, 
Grata carpentis thyma per labovem 
Plunmum, civca nemus uuidique 
Tiburis vipas operosa paviuus 
Carmina fingo. 


‘I humbly build my laborious verse’—it is in such modest terms that Horace 
loves to speak of his own achievements. 

(2) The poet always, when narrating episodes in his own early life and education, 
and especially in speaking of his father, uses the singular ego, natural to sincere 
affection. Also he refers to his well-beloved Sabine farm invariably as meus. 

(3) Horace, when addressing Maecenas, avoids the plural, as a rule, in speaking 
of himself. In the First Epode we find the plural used in the first fourteen lines 
where Horace is thinking of himself as a poet—a personage in the retinue of 
Maecenas ; but in the line 15 ego introduces a more personal note. The poet is 
thinking then of himself as a private friend, anxious for Maecenas’ safety and eager 
to be with him. 

Again, in the Seventeenth Ode of the Second Book Horace consoles Maecenas 
in his illness, and in strong and feeling language assures him of the sincerity of his 
attachment. Here he naturally uses ego. He then seeks to inspire his patron with 
brighter hopes, and reminds him of the occasions on which both Maecenas and 
Horace had been preserved from death. ‘In line 28 the use of the indicative 
sustulevat, though in the conditional clause the subjunctive is used, imparts an air of 
liveliness to the passage’ [Anthon], and Horace ends the Ode in humorous vein. 
He urges his friend to remember to pay the victims and votive shrine, while of 
himself he says: Nos humilem reRiEMvS agnam, ‘1, your poet-farmer-friend, will slay 
a humble lamb ’—where he pictures folk watching him as he slays a humble victim. 

(4) In invoking or referring to a deity Horace invariably uses ego (see 
Odes 4. 15. 1): | | 

Phoebus uolentem pvoelta me loqui 
Victas et urbes, increpuit, lyva : 


Cf. Odes 3. 25. 14 $qq.: | 
O Naiadum potens 
Bacchavumgue ualentitune 
Proceves mantbus uevteve fvaxinos : 
Nil pavuune aut humtlt modo, 
Nil mortale loguar. 
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Contrast Tibullus 1. ro, 14: 

Nunc ad bella trahov et tam quis forsitan hostts 
Haesuva in NOSTRO tela gerit latere. 

Sed patrii seruate Lares: 

At nosis aevata, Lares, depellite tela. 


(5) In writing to a friend or describing his feelings towards a friend the poet 


uses ego—e.g. in Satives 1. 5. 39 sqq. he describes the meeting with Vergil and two 
literary friends, and he speaks of them in the strongest terms of affection : 


l. 25. 


animae, quales neque candidtoves 
Tevva tulit, neque queis me sit deuinctior alter. 
O qut complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt ! 
Nil ego contulevim iucundo sanus amico. 


§ 24. On the other hand, Horace seems to use the singular nos occasionally— 

(1) When he regards himself definitely from the standpoint of other people ‘as a 
person of some note’—a public character or personage.’ One example is quoted 
above where he regards himself as a personage in the retinue of Maecenas 
(Epode 1. 5 sqq.). Cf. also Satives 1. 4. 41 and Odes 4. 8. 11. 

(2) To express modest but confident assurance—the natural dignity of a poet 
combined with the suppression of any more direct personal feeling. See Odes 1. 6. 5 
sqq., where in the preceding lines ego is used, and there is definitely a desire to avoid 
all appearance of interested flattery—ambitione relegata (line 84). 

(3) When he contrasts himself with other poets. See Epistles 2. 2. 201 sqq. 

(4) As a senior giving advice to a junior (very rarely)—e.g. Avs Poetica, line 388. 

(5) In some cases where there is a certain amount of formality implied—for 
example in Epistles 1. 10. 1. 

(6) In a few cases where, regarding himself or some event connected with 
himself from the standpoint of others, he sees some humour in the situation—e.g. 
Epistles 1. 13. 2 sqq. and examples quoted in § 14. 





Doubtful Plurals. 
(1) Sattves 1. 3. 21: 
Maenius absenten Nouium cum cavpevet *Heus tu!’ 
Quidam ait, ‘ignovas te ? an ut ignotum dave NOBIS 
Verba putas ?’ ‘ Egomet mt ignosco,’ Maenius inquit. 


Nosis may be a Plural of Disparagement referring to guidam. It may, however, 
equally well be a vague-plural use—e.g. a Local Plural: ‘me and my friends here.’ 
(2) Odes 1. 11.7: 
Dum loquimur, fugerit inutda 


Aetas. Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. 


Logquimuy may include Leuconoe, to whom the Ode is addressed. 
It may, however, be used by Horace himself, since /oguz does not necessarily 
imply a conversation—e.g. Odes 4. 15. 1: 
Phoebus uolentem proelia me loqus 
Victas et urvbes, increpuit, lyra : 
Cf. Odes 3. 25. 17 Sqq.: 
Nil paruum aut humilt modo 
Nil mortale loguar. 
Cf. also Epistles 1. 17. 4 sqq. : 
famen aspice, st quid 
Et nos, quod cures proprium fectsse, LO VAMVR, 
where Nos refers to Horace himself. 
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TABLE OF CERTAIN USES IN HORACE’S 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Academy at Rome. Papers and Monographs. III. 1924. 


Tenney Frank, Roman Buildings of the Republic: An Attempt to date them from 
theiy Materials. With plans and illustrations. Professor Frank is dissatisfied with 
existing criteria of date, and attempts to base his chronology chiefly on the kinds of 
stone (cappellaccio, Monte Verde tufa, peperino, sperone, the tufas of Fidenae and 
the Grotta Oscura, travertine) used in existing remains. He discusses in successive 
chapters the western end of the Forum (the Tullianum is of the third century), the 
central part of the Forum (the stele under the Lapis Niger is of the sixth century), 
the eastern end of the Forum (the Regia and adjacent buildings show no signs of the 
incendium Gallicum), the Palatine (the tradition of a sixth-century wall is correct; the 
views of Pinza and Richmond concerning the temple of Apollo are to be accepted), 
the ‘Servian’ wall (fourth century, with fragments dating from the sixth, certainly 
not fifth; traces of repairs made to meet the expected attacks of Hannibal, Marius, 
and Caesar can be clearly seen), the lower Campus Martius (several temples have 
been wrongly identified; the text of Livy XL. 51 is perfectly sound), and finally 
bridges, arches, and monuments. The podium of Iuppiter Capitolinus and some 
other monuments are left unhandled until excavations now in progress or recently 
finished are fully published. 


Memoirs, IV. 1924. 


A series of essays on archaeological points, fully illustrated: (1) Emily L. 
Wadsworth, Stucco Reliefs of the Fivst and Second Centuries still Extant m Rome. 
Description, with interpretations and account of processes used ; includes the stuccoes 
of the Porta Maggiore basilica. (2) James H. Chillman Jr., The Casino of the Semi- 
ciyculay Colonnades at Hadvian’s Villa. Description, restoration, and conjectures as 
to the purpose of the so-called aedicula. (3) Gorham P. Stevens, Roman Entasis. 
Works out the mathematical curves used in Roman columns, with illustrations 
taken from extant examples, and full calculation of their approximation to the 
theoretically determined forms. (4) James K. Smith, A Restovation of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. (5) Alice Walton, The Date of the Avch of Constantine. Criticism 
of Frothingham’s view (Am, Journ, Avch,, 1912-1915) that it was originally Flavian, 
and redecorated in the third century before being used for Constantine. 


Hermes. LIX. 3. 1924. 

U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Lesefniichte. Miscellaneous notes on Greek 
authors, continued from Vol. LVIII. P. Gohlke, Die Entstehungsgeschichte der 
naturwissenschaftlichen Schviften des Avistoteles, P. Stengel, Zu den gniechischen Sakval- 
altertiimeyn, (1) On Aristoph. Pax 955 sqq. (2) On répvew and evtewverv. K. Barwick, 
Zuy Geschichte und Rekonstvuktion des Chavisius-Textes. An exposition of the principles 
of the new Teubner edition on which B. is engaged. MisceLLen: R. Reitzenstein, 
Zu Cicero De Republica. A reply to R. Heinze (Hevmes LIX. 1). The ‘ Tendenz 
is monarchical and not towards oligarchy, EE. Fraenkel, /vagmente dey neuen Komodie. 
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A reconstruction of some fragmentary ostraka published by J. G. Milne in 
j.HS. XXVIIL, 1908, p. 121, and XLITI., 1923, p. 40. 


LIX. 4. 1924. 

R, Philippson, Democrits Stttenspriiche. A criticism of Laue’s dissertation (1921). 
P. claims for Democritus much of the material which critics have assigned to 
Democrates. K. Barwick, Zur Geschichte des Charisius-Textes. Continued from 
LIX. 322. F. Altheim, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des homevischen Apollonhymnus, The 
hymn is a conglomerate. ‘The Delian portion dates from the seventh century, the 
Pythian from shortly after 590. W. Schur, Fremdeyr Adel im rvémischen Staat dey 
Samniterkviege. Following Miinzer (1920), S. illustrates the importance for Rome of 
immigrant aristocratic families—e.g. Marcii and Claudii. MiszeELLeEn: W. Kroll 
on the version of the birth of Alexander in Pseudo-Kallisthenes ; Honigman on 
C.I.G. 4730= Kaibel, Epigy. gg1, line 11, would read the missing name as Aka, a 
name found in the house of Kommagene. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. LIII.-LIV. 4. 1924. 


H. Peters, Die Einhett dey Odyssee. An elaborate analysis of the chronology and 
structure of the Odyssey, emphasizing the close parallelism between the first and 
second halves (V. 185 marking the division). Combined with this is a scheme of 
chiastic correspondence (e.g. aB=7-w). A. Korte, Die harpalische Prozess. A careful 
examination of the antecedents and circumstances of this trial, laying especial stress 
on the exact chronology. R. Reitzenstein, Eine neue Auffassung der hovazischen Ode. 
Attacks Heinze’s article on the same subject in N. Jahvb., 1923, and disputes his view 
that Horace’s powers of self-expression were disastrously cramped by a rigidly 
conventional form inherited from Alcaeus. A. Gitze, Die Ausnahme bestitigt die 
Regel. The phrase exceptio confivmat vegulam first occurs in a gloss on Justinian by an 
Italian jurist of the late Middle Ages, meaning ‘the necessity of establishing an 
exception proves that elsewhere the rule holds.’ 


Revue de Philologie. NLVII. 3. 1923. 


Contains summaries for 1921-1922. 


XLVIII. 1. 1924. 

T. Walek, Nouveaux Avchontes athéntens du II Te Siecle. A discussion of de Sanctis’ 
treatment of the Chiasos inscription published by Keramopoullos in 1923. W. has 
also an article on the naval operations during the Lamian War. J. Marouzeau, 
Mots longs et Mots courts. Mainly a discussion of the effect of monosyllables at the 
end ofaline. A. Meillet, Le Sens de yevjoopar, An examination of the true force of 
the future in Plato, Pavmenides 141. L. Laurand illustrates de Diwinatione I. 7. 14 
from modern manuals of meteorology. L. Bayard, Les Clausules chez Saint Cyprien et 
le Cursus vythmique. L. Havet, Les Passages pavalléles dans I’ \lias Latina. 

Reviews of W. Thomson, The Rhythm of Speech, and of A. Stanley Pease, 
De Diuinatione 11. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XIII. 1-2. 1923. 

P. Fischer continues his articles on the position of the verb in Greek sentences, 
with special reference to materials collected from proverbs, chronicles, and inscrip- 
tions, A. Nehring maintains an Asiatic origin for kodvpadov, xvdwvia, and cotonea ; this 
tallies with the statements of the botanists, who tell us that the home of the quince 
is in Asia Minor, the Caspian Provinces, and the Caucasus. F. Stiirmer advocates 
an extended use of etymological explanations in the teaching of Greek to school 
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pupils. O. Immisch on the etymology of cvimen. Drexler contributes remarks on 
Accent in Plautus. Th. Grienberger writes on the Anzi stone and the Osimo 
statuette. H. Zimmermann discusses ‘the original gender of dies’; and P. Kret- 
schmer Dyaus, Diespitey and their kin. There are also articles on the position of the 
verb in Apuleius (O. Mobitz), and Etruscan etymologies by E. Vetter. 

XIII. 3-4. 1924. 

Half this number is devoted to a very useful catalogue vaisonné of books and 
articles in Greek and Latin linguistics published in 1921. Besides several minor 
articles, there is a lecture by W. Havers on Syntactic Peculiarities of Greek and Latin 
Neuters, including the Accusative Absolute in Latin, Fischer has the final instal- 
ment of his essay on the position of the verb in Greek, with special reference to 
private letters and Homer, and a general summing-up of his results. H. Zimmer- 
mann discusses fluctuations of gender in early Latin. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXIX. 3-5. 1921. 


This number includes seven short papers (posthumous) by Brugmann: 1. Origin 
of Personal Terminations of I.-Eu. Verb. 2. Gr. otas a prefix in noun compounds 
to ‘strengthen the meaning’ (e.g. gikus: xvéw, ktpa, etc., Lat. cumulus). 3. dexeiv 
(aorist of BadAav); B,. rejects Fick’s etymology (: Lat. zacio) and approves Sonne’s 
(K.Z. 15, 82), i.e. detk- (Se‘nvupr) eine Richtung Weisen.’ 4. Boeotian zitedw. To 
be connected with ziwv, wiaivw, rived}, Lat. pimguis; tr. ‘cultivate, foster, tend.’ 
5. O.L. humus (g. sg.) =Gr. xOoves. humus originally an adverbial loc.-gen. (*hom-os). 
6. Lat. seuérus from seguérus (-quévos: Lat. gvratus, Osc. brdteis, Skt. gitrta-h). 
7. Analogical Innovations in I,-Eu. Verbal Terminations. F. Muller, on Lat. bavba, 
leading up to a discussion of the treatment of I,-Eu. voiced aspirates in Latin and the 
Italic dialects. Thurneysen: (1) éofiw, €r6w. ‘ec.’ was ‘baby language,’ ‘eat!’ 
conjugated (a) -iw, (b) -w, (2) On Gr. vz, & (Att. rr; Ion. ov); suggests mu, 6 
became zo to which « was added (by analogy) in 1st sg. pres., fem. sg. in -4a, com- 
paratives in -.wv. (3) Gr. ajuaros—stem influenced by that of wig. (4) On Skt. 
perfects in -éu. (5) On Skt. datives in -dya. (6) Lat. paullisper: for *paullumper like 
paucis ‘briefly.’ (7) Lat. hic, zste—originally deictic adverbs. (8) Lat. disco redupli- 
cated, not for *dz-dk-skd, but for *di-dkd, which became “dicco and was then wrongly 
given the inceptive -sc-. Lat. mitto: conflation between “meito (O.L. mitat) and 
‘mitito. (9) On Lat. fifth declension. A. Debrunner, Homervica (I. Batvoy, Il. I. 437, 
etc.). Kieckers, On the ‘elliptical’ dual (e.g. Pind. apdoty Ilv@eq re)—parallels from 
Melanesian and Polynesian. W. Preusler, note on Hillebrandt’s Dey fvetwillige 
Feuertod in India. Manu Leumann, Avest. svifa-: for *stfva- from sipra. Id., (i.) On 
Latin amantissimus passive: amans (1) ‘loving’ and therefore (2) ‘loved.’ (ii) Lat. 
ossua: cf. genua, avtua (so Bréal) against Sommer. (iii.) On Lat. 7 from eer, Walde, 
Umb. purditom for *puv-douttom regularly (du becoming d) while impv. purdovitu was 
preserved on analogy of *pzrdovit (indic.) and fut. purtivies by its accent. G. Pokorny, 
On the origin of the Old Ivish article. Wackernagel, On Old Ivish fitir. Id. On 
Fnednich, Idg. Forsch. 39, p. 93 (Arist. Ach. 10o—the ‘ Persian’ line). Schroeder, 
On West-Germanic 2nd pers, sg. pf. G. Ipsen, Lat. cuprum, Gy. ximpos. 


XL. 1-5 and Anzeiger. 1922. 


N. van Wijk discusses laws of accentuation and its changes in Balto-Slavonic. 
H. Reichelt publishes a long enquiry on the labiovelars. E. Frankel, M]7scellaneous 
notes (on Greek dial. inscc.; on Latin fustis). A. Nehring, Die Seele als Wasserblase 
(an examination of réudugé ‘zvoyn’). A. Debrunner, Homerica ctd. (II. xrepi{ew and 
xrepeifev, III, agovro). Hofmann returns to amantissimus. M. Leumann criticises 
Eisinger’s dissertation ‘Wortbildung mit dem Suffix -aneo-.. G. Neckel, On the 
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accentuation of tvisyllabic words in Teutonic languages. v. Grienberger maintains that 
Karwéndal and Kavawdnken (place-names in Carnic Alps) are Keltic, not Illyrian. 
M. Vasner, On the inflexion of Old Church Slavonic kyjpb ‘qui.’ G. Iljinskij, Old Church 
Slavonic ovoSth ‘fruit’ from *ayeg- (Gr. aéfw). v. d. Osten-Sacken, On Lithuanian 
vevb forms (long-vowel preterite, inf., pres.). F. Krcéek, Lithuanian tatokus. Kieckers, 
The Impevative in modern German used with indicative meaning (cf. Plaut. Tvin. 290). 
R. Back seeks to prove a connexion between *gen- ‘bear’ and *genu ‘knee. H. 
Méller seeks to disprove from analogies in Nordic tongues the law of the first-syllable 
accent in Old Latin and Italic. H. Giintert on I.-Eu. negatives. Kieckers collects 
examples of Oratio Recta as Object from non I.-Eu, languages. v. d. Osten-Sacken 
contributes to study of initial and final vowel sounds in Lithuanian. N. van Wijk, 
Compound present stems (with accented preposition) in Sevbo-Croat (written in 1916). 


XLI. 1-4 and Anzeiger. 1923. 


F. Karg collects and discusses instances of forms of relative in ‘ Heliandhand- 
schrift C.’ Streitberg notes instances of transposition and the like in children’s 
language (e.g. leforsen for vorlesen). J. Weisweiler discusses at length the develop- 
ment of meaning in Germanic words expressing moral concepts. A. Gétze makes a 
valuable contribution (a Heidelberg dissertation) to the determination of the relative 
chronology of established phonetic laws in Latin and the Italic dialects. W. Porzig, 
On the etymology and earliest meaning of Saipwv (‘the mutilator of corpses’). 
G. Ipsen, J.-Eu. borrowings from Sumev-Akkadian sources (*ovitd-, *voudho- ‘copper, 
*quou- ‘cow,’ *peleku-s ‘axe,’ *astéy ‘star’). Kieckers on Thurneysen’s explanation of 
patos (Idg. Forsch. 39, 192) and Erhlich’s explanation of aAdita (K.Z. 38, 55). 
J. Hertel discusses braihman (bihas patik) from (1) mythological, (2) philosophical, 
(3) religious and historical standpoints, amplifying the dictionary articles. W. Porzig 
contributes a long study of hypotaxis in the Rigveda. J. Weisweiler continues the 
article on Germanic expressions of moral terms, J. Friedrich, Hittite Etymologtes 
(counted I.-Eu.): uwek- ‘ask, demand’ (exwv: Ved. vasmi), assus ‘good’ (évs), genu 
‘knee,’ ‘ pudenda,’ avvas ‘ buttocks’ (éppos), #33a- ‘mouth.’ J. Briich, Latin larix: an 
Alpine word, /- for d- by association with Jacyuma (‘resin’). L. Wolft supplements 
his ‘Studien uber dreikonsonanz in den germ. sprachen’ (Gevm, Stud., 11, 1921). 
E. Frankel, On exceptional reductions of sounds in Balto-Slavonic in particles or words 
and phrases serving as such. 


XLII. 1 and 2. 1924. 


F, Muller discusses the article in I.-Eu., and traces the history and development 
of the demonstrative pronouns in Italic and the rise of the article (definite and 
indefinite) in Romance. M. Leumann, On verbal forms in Italic im -f- and -b-. 
Establishes Walde’s view that the Jh- future is older than the f- imperfect, and holds 
that (1) Ital. *esém was formed on the analogy of *bhuuam which (2) was lost in 
Italic, fuam being a new formation (in Lat.) ; (3) Italo-Keltic formed a future in -bh- 
in the a, @, and 7 verbs. (4) Italic employed the I.-Eu. ‘preterites’ as perfects, and 
(5) then formed new ‘(durative) preterites,’ i.e. imperfects; (6) but in third and (in 
part) fourth conj., which had no -f. (-b-) future, -é- (-i@-) served as a suffix for the 
formation of this impf.; (7) In Osco-Umbrian the fut. pf. is formed from the verbal 
stem fu-. J. B. Hoffmann makes a valuable contribution to Latin historical syntax— 
constructions arising from apposition or parataxis. Id., consonants inserted 
between vowels (e.g. C.I.L. 3. 2063 Quivenarice for Cyvenaicae) are ‘lapsus linguae,’ 
not ‘calami.’ A long article by Sommer on Venetic Inscriptions: (1) The Venetic 
alphabet to be derived from Etruscan; (2) Venetic 2, ¢, x used to denote spivants ; 
(3) 1]! not everywhere h (as Pauli), but sometimes -1- (e.g. dat. sg. termination ; so 
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too in the name of the goddess, not Rehtia but Re-t-tia, cf. verti- at Magré) ; (4) translates 
and comments on a few of the longer inscriptions; (5) Venetic exo ‘I,’ mexo ‘me’: 
Goth. 7k, mik; (6) relations of Venetic (Illyrian) to Italo-Keltic on one hand, to 
Germanic on other. Bartholomae continues his ‘ Arica’ (XIX. from Vol. 38, 28)— 
the Indo-Iranian numerals for 20, 30, 40. Thurneysen on the elucidation of the 
(Keltic) Vienna Glossary (Endlicher’s MS.); on Old Irish aivech: Avest. patvika ; 
O. Ir. gorn: Lat. furnus ; Bret. kals from *coasclave : ascla, ass(u)la? HH. Amman con- 
tinues his researches into Homeric word-order (position of verb). M. Vasmer: 
(1) Old Church Slavonic vpéeva ‘yesterday’; (2) pres. ptc. act. in Balto-Slavonic. 
G. Gerullis discusses the source of Slavonic words borrowed into old Prussian and 
Lithuanian. St. Mladenov on modern Persian lang ‘lame.’ H. Skold sees in 
Romanian mave ‘large’ a Keltic borrowing (Gall. -mavus, W. mawr). v. d. Osten- 
Sacken, Etymologies (Old Church Slavonic gubsb, sb-gréza, */pstb) ; also on dental 
aspirates in Teutonic. 


Societé de Linguistique de Paris. Bulletin. XXIII. 1922. 

Ch. Bally, Copule zévo et Faits connexes. A. Sommerfelt, De la Conservation 
dissimtilatrice et diffévenciatvice des Phonémes; Le Génitif adnominal indo-européen. 
A. Ernout, Cvuor, cruentus. |. Marouzeau, Un Trait du Pavler rvustique: 0 Atténuation. 
kk. Benveniste, Les Futurs et Subjonctifs sigmatiques du Latin archaique (pp. 32-63). 
A. Meillet, Remarques suv les Désinences vevbales de lindo-euvopéen ; De quelques y 
tnitiaux devant u- en Indo-euvopéen; De quelques Géminations expressives en Italique ; Latin 
ESSE; Latin PROCITUM; A propos de Gv, otparnyos; Sur sl. ‘hovent’ et ‘kviima’; Du 
Nominatif, Accusatif masculin en Slave commun; Suv la Racine *mep; De quelques 
Fautes. Ch. Bally, La Peusce et la Langue. <A. Juret, Essar d’iexplication de la 
Tvansfovmation des Voyelles latines accentuées e, 0, a en Roman ie, uo, é. V. Magnien, 
E-mplot des Démonstvatifs chez Homere. 


XAAIV. 1923-24. 

M. Grammont, Notes de Phonétique génévale: VII. L’ Assimilation. A. Meillet, 
A pvopos de Hom. (F)é(F)iuxro; Suy Gy. oixwoxa, E, Benveniste, Latin vESPILLo, 
A. Sommerfeld, Note suv les Changements phonétiques. A, Meillet, Deux Remarques 
étymologiques : (1) Lat. Monta ; (2) Gr. apvoset vl, uaN. lL. Renou, Védique VAVRDHE, 
VAVRDHUH. A. Meillet, Suv les Désinences en -r. M. Lenchantin de Gubernatis, Des 
Rapports entve la Décadence de la Quantité en Latin et les Phénoménes d’Apophonic et de 
Syncope. A. Ernout, Lat. OINVORSEI. 


Mémoires, XXIII. fasc. 1. 1923. 

A. Meillet, Le Féminin du Compavratif primaire (the use of the same form as 
masculine and feminine in Greek and Italo-Celtic [7d‘wv, sudutoy| represents an older 
state of affairs than is seen in Indo-Iranian and Slavonic; this form was originally a 
substantive, not an adjective). A. Meillet, Grec dwxw, 


Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. LII. 1-2. 1924. 

Franz Specht, Zu den Substantiven auf -orivy. This formation was avoided when 
the preceding vowel was short. W. Sch[ulze], Zur Blatifillung. Examples of the 
Latin variations corresponding to Gr, we/Ow, réro.a, weGciv in Sid. Apoll.c. VII., 419. 
Gr. Aarrev: Balt. lakti, Sl. lohatt. The final vowel in duc(e), dic(e) dropped as in 
huc < huce cf. hucine. Hannes Skold, Die idg. Labiovelave. A new definition. W. 
Sch[ulze], Gr. tepds und Pali sunisa. txepos < exvpos as sunisa < sinusa. 
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